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ment is an event rather of European than of 

strictly British importance. That is to say, 
it is likely both to be taken more seriously and to be 
more deeply deplored abroad than here. For our part 
we are inclined to agree with Lord Cecil himself that he 
should be able to do more useful work outside than inside 
this—or any other—Government. For there is much 
more of the agitator than of the statesman in his mental 
make-up. Both temperamentally and _ intellectually 
he is a “ difficult” person; uncertain and unaccount- 
able; a man who has always inspired more confidence 
in his opponents than in his colleagues. He never 
realised either the dangers or the utter impracticability 
of the “‘ Protocol,” and even refers regretfully in this 
letter of resignation to that deservedly stillborn project. 
His profound enthusiasm for the League has un- 
doubtedly been of a great value to the League, and a 
considerable asset, therefore, to the general cause of 
European peace. But he is not well qualified to be the 
official spokesman of any Cabinet, be it Conservative, 
Liberal or Labour ; his native and most effective role is 
obviously that of a free-lance, wielding the authority 
not of a Government but of his own personality and 
reputation. 


T= resignation of Lord Cecil from the Govern- 


* * * 


But this, of course, is by no means to say that the 
Prime Minister has any reason to congratulate himself 
on the loss of a rather tiresome colleague. On the 
contrary, Lord Cecil’s defection is undoubtedly one of 
the heaviest blows Mr. Baldwin’s administration has 
suffered since it came into power. It has long become 
discredited at home, it is now discredited abroad— 
as a Government which is accused by one of its own 
most distinguished and experienced members of being 
Wholly insincere in its professed devotion to the cause of 


international peace and disarmament. The question 
of how far the accusation is justified is practically 
irrelevant; for such blows cannot be parried by 
argument. Lord Cecil is a prophet who has great honour 
in other countries; his opinion carries fifty times 
more weight abroad than in England, and no utterance 
of a Baldwin or a Chamberlain, thrown into the scale, 
can appreciably affect the common judgment of Europe. 
Great Britain—as at present governed—is now irre- 
vocably labelled as a reactionary imperialist Power ; 
and that is perhaps rather a good thing. For obviously 
we cannot afford to retain such a reputation, and the 
Government, therefore, will be obliged—if only with a 
view to its prospects at the next General Election— 
to devise some concrete means of proving that it is not 
ardently preparing for afresh war. It will probably fail 
to devise any such proof, but even an attempt might be 
better than nothing. Mr. Baldwin might, for example, 
invite Mr. Bridgeman to retire into private life and 
take his ridiculous cruiser programme with him. 
That would at least make it possible for our more 
friendly critics to believe that we are not anxious to 
enter upon a new armaments competition. But no 
such step is probable. As long as the mild Mr. Baldwin 
remains in power we are likely to remain in the eyes 
of the world the leading militaristic State. 
* * * 


In a speech of most unusual tone and quality the 
Viceroy of India has appealed to the two Legislatures, 
specially convened in joint session, on behalf of peace 
between Hindus and Mahomedans. The address was 
composed with remarkable care, and was pitched in a 
key of religious earnestness such as no Governor- 
General in the past has ever chosen to employ. After 
a reference to his plea on the same subject a year ago, 
Lord Irwin recalled some of the worst events of “ this 
internecine and senseless struggle.” He spoke par- 
ticularly of the prolonged outbreak in Calcutta last 
year, when the city seemed to be “ under the mastery 
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of some evil spirit,’’ whose influence was spreading its 
devastating havoc through the land. He went on to 
give some appalling figures. In less than eighteen 
months, he said, “ the toll taken by this bloody strife 
has been between 250 and 300 killed and over 2,500 
injured.” He assured the people of India through 
their elected representatives that he would gladly 
throw his whole energies into the honourable quest for 
“any practicable solution or mitigation,” and he 
expressed a fervent hope that it might yet be possible 
to attain the much-desired result by means of a con- 
ference of Indian leaders. Press comments show that 
this very admirable speech has made a profound im- 
ae pan upon the whole of India, as indeed Lord Irwin 
ad every right to assume that it would. 
* * * 


Inspired by the adulation which has been lavished 
on him in Budapest (where a street has been named 
after him and where he is to appear in effigy as the 
hero of a patriotic review), Lord Rothermere has 
followed up his campaign on behalf of Hungary with 
a violent attack on Czechoslovakia. The same exag- 
gerations, the same gross misstatement of facts, which 
characterised his attack on Jugoslavia, are repeated in 
this latest effusion. In this country we know that 
Lord Rothermere has never been in Czechoslovakia 
and that he probably could not pass the most elementary 
examination in the history or geography of Central 
Europe ; and so we can smile at his absurd inaccuracies 
and at his megalomania when he claims that without 
the assistance of the Daily Mail Czechoslovakia would 
never have come into existence. But unfortunately, 
Lord Rothermere is taken seriously in Central Europe. 
Otherwise so experienced a statesman as Dr. Benes 
would not have made the blunder of answering him 
in the Czech Senate. His articles in the Daily Mail 
have filled the Hungarians with all kinds of impossible 
hopes and have set Hungary’s neighbours in a ferment 
at a moment when Central Europe was beginning to 
show some signs of economic recovery. Just as the 
bomb-throwing of the Communists prejudiced the life 
chances of Sacco and Vanzetti, so Lord Rothermere’s 
pro-Hungarian rantings are an actual disservice to 
the real interests of the Hungarian people. It is 
certainly time that it was explained clearly and 
authoritatively to all whom it may concern in Central 
Europe that Lord Rothermere and his Daily Mail 
never have had, and are never likely to have, the very 
slightest influence upon the course of British policy. 
It is unlikely that Mr. Baldwin or Sir Austen 
Chamberlain have ever seen these articles. A great 
many people get their news from the Daily Mail, 
but they do not get their politics from it. In a political 
sense it is taken no more seriously in England than 
Comic Cuts or the News of the World. Since foreigners, 
however, do not understand this it seems desirable that 
some official step should be taken to enlighten them. 

* * * 


No one who has been in Italy during the past three 
months can fail to have been struck by the Duce’s 
attempts to give a practical effect to his declaration 
of May 26th that, “in order to count in the world 
Italy must have, by the second half of this century, 
a population of not less than sixty millions.” That a 
country like Italy, which is poor in raw materials 
and which, therefore, has limited possibilities of develop- 
ment, should embark on a policy of this nature can 
only be explained by the frankly Imperialistic aims 
of the Fascist leader. Mussolini’s policy has, in fact, 


nothing to do with the social or economic needs of 
Italy. On the contrary, he is now trying to adapt his 
economic policy to the needs of his new procreation 
policy. Not only has he put a heavy tax on bachelors and 
announced a new tax on unproductive marriages, 
but he has also ordained that no new factories shall 





— 


be erected in towns containing more than 100,009 
inhabitants. This amazing decree is apparently due 
not so much to the Duce’s fears of over-industrialisation 
as to his conviction that the towns produce more 
sterile marriages than the country. The same imperial. 
istic desire for expansion explains his strong opposition 
to emigration. Formerly the annual increase of the 
Italian population (approximately half a million) was 
absorbed by emigration to other countries. Mussolini 
has put a stop to this absorption. Not only has he 
ordered the Fascist prefects to keep a strict watch 
on all emigration bureaus and shipping companies, 
and to restrict all foreign visas to a minimum, but 
he is also endeavouring to secure the return of the 
numerous Italian settlers abroad. Should this policy 
succeed, and should Italy, as is certainly likely, prove 
unable to support a large increase of population, a 
fresh incentive will be given to the imperialistic aims 
of Fascismo and a new threat to the peace of Europe 
will arise. 
* * * 

Among London editors of the present age of trans- 
sition Mr. St. Loe Strachey held a position unique in this 
respect: that, when the editorship of the Spectator 
was offered to him in the ’nineties, he was given at 
the same time the opportunity of becoming the pro- 
prietor of the paper; and he retained the ownership 
until ill-health convinced him that retirement was the 
path of wisdom. He was a man of fine temper, incessant 
activity, wide interests, immense self-confidence, and 
unusual knowledge. He left the Liberals over Glad- 
stonian Home Rule, but would probably in any event, 
despite his Free Trade principles, eventually have 
found his place in the Conservative camp. For him, 
to be sure, it was always a camp and not a home, since 
the projects upon which he lavished his energies were 
for the most part of a kind to induce mistrust or bore- 
dom among the supporters of the Spectator. Strachey 
was a fervid Imperialist, who held that the main- 
tenance of the union with Ireland was a basic principle 
of the British system. Upon that, at any rate, his 
regular readers were at one with him ; but it is safe to 
say that they cared little about his village schemes or 
the “‘ new way of life ’’ which he espoused as an alter- 
native to universal military service. As for his insistent 
defence of the Referendum, his Dominion schemes, his 
war-time demand for Prohibition—these and kindred 
enthusiasms were endured by the Spectator’s public 
because there was no other weekly review to which they 
could turn. During the greater part of his long and 
distinguished editorship he held on to the tradition 
of anonymity ; but towards the end he threw it aside, 
and took to signing even his own leaders. But however 
much one might regret this departure from the tradi- 
tions of his prime, there was certainly to the very end 
no falling off in the quality of his personal work. He 
was a great and eminently successful journalist, whose 
writing was always distinguished and always on the 
side of the angels. 

* * * 

Mr. Henry Ford’s output of motor-cars, we are told, 
has decreased by a million during the past year. This 
is not because America is ceasing to buy cars, but 
rather because other manufacturers have caught up 
Mr. Ford and eaten into his monopoly of the cheapest 
type of car. Especially his great rival, the “ General 
Motors,” has been rapidly increasing its output. To 
some extent Mr. Ford is doubtless paying the penalty 
of his own success. He hit on a method of cutting 
costs by extreme standardisation, and this made his 
vast organisation highly unadaptable to changing 
fashions in demand. In fact, he has gone on for many 
years producing almost exactly the same type 
car, and demand is now shifting to a different type 
produced as cheaply by a standardised method more 
recently applied. Mr. Ford is now about to launch 4 
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new model of his own, with which he hopes to cut 
out “General Motors” and recapture the fancy of 
the buyer. But, even if he does this, he can hardly 

t his first success. Then he was creating a new 
demand out of nothing; now he can only hope to 
recapture part of his competitors’ market. In fact, 
too much of America’s productive energy is being 
devoted to the production of standardised motor-cars 
and too little to repeating Mr. Ford’s early success 
by creating, through cheapness, a huge new demand 
for some other commodity. Motor-cars are not the 
only things that millions of people would like to have 
if they could afford them. If Mr. Ford has as much 
imagination as is commonly put to his credit, we hope 
he will give up automobiles and set about standard- 
ising something else. 

* * * 


There are persistent rumours abroad that the Kent 
railway disaster was due to the special type of engine 
employed—a type dangerous at high speeds. We do 
not, of course, profess to have the technical knowledge 
which alone can tell whether this rumour is true or 
baseless ; but the belief in it appears to be widespread 
among the railway workers in the district concerned, 
and some of the evidence given at the inquiry seems to 
point to the concurrence of expert witnesses in this 
view. The matter clearly ought to be sifted to the 
bottom. Railway passengers and railway workers 
have a common interest in securing that every possible 

ution is taken to insure safety of life and limb. 

e do not suggest that the railway companies and their 
technical staffs are not also deeply concerned in securing 
safety; but, in the nature of things, it cannot be for 
them quite so important as for those whose lives are 
actually threatened. There are many other things 
besides safety that go to the making of a good engine ; 
and it is perhaps inevitable that attempts to improve 
the engine from other standpoints should sometimes 
cause this special feature to be given less prominence 
than it deserves. Our railways have, indeed, a high 
eo for security in comparison with most, if not 

, others; but this fact ought not to decrease the 
public vigilance. 

2x cd * 

The annual Trades Union Congress opens on Monday 
at Edinburgh. It looks like being a quiet affair. 
The most important agendum is a report from the 
General Council on the basis of Trade Union organisa- 
tion. This report points out that, in face of the changing 
technique of industry, it is impossible to lay down 
hard-and-fast lines of demarcation between trade and 
trade, or to prescribe any fixed scheme of Trade Union 
organisation on “ industrial”’ lines. It recommends, 
however, that consolidation should be pushed a good 
deal further by the amalgamation of Unions caterin 
for kindred groups of workers, and that the Genera 
Council should be given extended powers for dealing 
with matters of principle concerning the Trade Union 
movement as a whole. It is pointed out that the 
National Confederation of Employers’ Organisations 
acts on such questions as a co-ordinating body in a 
way not open to the Trade Union Congress with its 
Present powers, and recommends that all affiliated 
societies should be asked both to place greater authority 
in the hands of the General Council and to define in 
Writing their attitude towards proposals for amalgama- 
tion or closer working arrangements with kindred 
Unions. This is an important and well-documented 
report, which is certain to arouse keen discussion. The 

eral Council has so far been unfortunate in its 
attempts to promote amalgamation among its affiliated 
-nions. It now hopes to strengthen itself by getting 
‘the moral authority of Congress behind its efforts. But 
tthe real difficulty lies, of course, in the fact that each 
Union remains jealous of its autonomy and its tradi- 


tions, and most reluctant to give u 
to a central body which did not ad 
the events of last year. 

* * * 


The shipyard Trade Unions, having failed to get 
from the employers any offer of an advance in wages, 
are now appealing to the Minister of Labour to inter- 
vene in the dispute. They are clearly not in a position 
to call a strike; and they would like the Minister to 
use his influence in order to secure a reference of the 
dispute to arbitration by the Industrial Court. The 
Minister has not power to do this without the consent 
of both parties; and it seems unlikely that the 
employers, who have already refused arbitration, 
would change their minds even if he asked them to 
do so. He can, however, without their consent refer 
the question to a Court of Inquiry, which would have 
full powers of investigation and report, though it 
could issue no binding award. It is greatly to be 
hoped that Sir Arthur Steel-Maitland will take this 
course. The only possible defence for the existing 
low wages in the shipyards is that the industry cannot 
afford to pay more. But this fact, if it be a fact, is 
certainly one which ought to be proved by impartial 
investigation, and not accepted merely on the employers’ 
assertion. The case is precisely of the type most 
suitable for reference to a Court of Inquiry; and it 
was clearly the intention when the Industrial Courts 
Act was passed in 1919 that cases of this type should 
be dealt with by this method. Of late years the 
Minister of Labour has again and again refused to use 
the powers conferred upon him under the Act, appar- 
ently because the employers object to publicity about 
their affairs, while the Trade Unions have not been 
strong enough to force his hand. But if in this case the 
Minister fails to refer the dispute to a Court of Inquiry, 
he will stand convicted of an obviously partisan use 
of his authority. 


any part of them 
to its prestige by 


* * x 


An Irish correspondent writes: If Mr. de Valera is 
unlikely to succeed in his effort to abolish the oath, 
the entry of his party into the Dail has had the effect 
of opening the eyes of many people to an obvious and 
glaring weakness in the Free State Constitution. 

erfection would not be expected in an instrument 
hastily fashioned in the thick of a civil war, more 
especially as its authors were anxious to prove to friends 
and foes alike that the new State, if not technically 
Republican, enjoyed as much freedom as any Republic 
to indulge in constitutional experiments. The result 
was the adoption of all kinds of brand-new devices 
without any real consideration of their suitability to 
Irish conditions. Some of these, such as the absurd 
idea of Extern Ministers responsible to the Dail and 
not to the Cabinet, have already been discarded in 
practice. So long, however, as all Parliamentary 
groups were content to work the Constitution it was 

sible to avoid awkward snags. The appearance of 
ianna Fail in the Dail has changed all this. Naturally 
its leaders are determined to use the Constitution for 
their own p es; and it is now evident that its 
provisions enable a well-organised party which com- 
mands a certain amount of popular support to establish 
for all practical purposes a complete legislative deadlock 
by means of the Initiative and the Referendum. There 
is little doubt that one of the big issues in the new 
Dail will be the question of constitutional revision. 
At present this can be done by ordinary legislation ; 
but after 1980 amendments, in addition to passing the 
Oireachtas, must receive on a popular referendum either 
two-thirds of the votes recorded or a clear majority 
of the votes on the register. The bitterness aroused by 
the oath controversy does not encourage much hope 
that rival parties will combine to work out an agreed 

scheme of constitutional revision. 
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RAILWAY V. ROAD 


r I “HE most vigorous of controversies in the Press 
during the present summer has been the one that 
has raged, and will doubtless continue to rage, over 

the national problem of transport, and particularly over 

the rival claims of railway and motor vehicle. The 
problem in practically every district of Great Britain 
has reached an acute stage, and it happens that a certain 
definiteness has been given to it by Mr. William Graham’s 
suggestion that the Government, through the Ministry 
of Transport, should at once institute a “ brief, informal, 
but thoroughly competent inquiry’ into the economics 
of the question, with a view to brihging before Parliament 

a set of proposals for the co-ordination of all forms of 

transport within a national system. 

The central facts of this large and urgent matter come 
under four heads: the marked decline in the number of 
railway passengers, consequent upon the competition of 
the motor-’bus; the financial burden of the main roads 
and their general condition; the rival claims of tramway 
and motor-’bus in congested areas; and the question of 
safety to life and limb. All these are continually present 
to the general mind, but it is probable that we should not 
have been plunged into the heat of the present debate 
but for the declaration of a sort of war between the 
railways and the motor-’bus companies—a conflict which, 
if it had come earlier in the season, might have furnished 
the large public to which cheap fares are a matter of the 
greatest importance with grounds for a good deal of 
self-congratulation. 

The statistics of railway traffic, and especially passenger 
traffic, are startling in whatever form they are presented. 
Mr. Graham, for example, states that the net operating 
income of the British railways was cut down by about 
a quarter last year. Passenger journeys declined by 
18.27 per cent., while goods tonnage, excluding certain 
classes, was lower by the disturbing figure of 31.76 per 
cent. The year 1926, of course, was subject to abnormal 
disturbance, but there is no serious attempt on the side 
of the railway interests to explain away the gravity of the 
figures. Those of the past three months are equally 
disquieting. The total number of passengers since May, 
it was authoritatively stated last month, had shown a 
decline of about 7} millions, representing fares to the 
amount of some £900,000. The ecaleulation was made to 
include the London tubes, which in this connection might 
well have been omitted. If they had been, the relative 
decline in railway passenger figures would have been still 
larger. It would obviously be absurd to assume that the 
spread of the motor-"bus is the sole explanation, for 
England is rapidly becoming a land of the small car. 
But all public transport services depend upon the multitude, 
and the chief fact in this connection is that the railways 
are losing passengers to the motor-’bus. 

A chief argument in the case presented by the great 
railway amalgamations is that they are hampered by 
their inability to undertake services for which they do 
not possess specific statutory authority. In other countries 
there is greater freedom in road powers: hence the railways 
intend to seek, in the immediate future, wider powers for 
the operation of road services. They lay continual 
emphasis upon the point that their payment of large 
sums in railway rates constitutes in effect a subsidy from 
the railways to their direct eompetitors of the road. To 
this the supporters of motor transport reply that the 
argument of the railway companies is fallacious. There 
are 24,326 parishes in Great Britain. In more than 5,000 

of these, it is stated, the railways pay no rates at all, and 
it is added that within the past twelve years the burden 
carried by the road traffic has been increased in a higher 





<_< 


ratio than that borne by the railways. The total annua} 
contributions to the Road Fund amount to somethj 
over £20,000,000, of which some £12,000,000 will come 
this year from commercial road motors. The matter, 
however, is not so simple as many people seem to think, 
as may be seen from the retort of the railway companies 
They point out that the twenty millions sterling is little 
more than one-third of the annual cost of road maip. 
tenance, and that more than half of it is contributed by 
the owners of light cars. They go on to argue that, sine 
the remaining two-thirds of the expense is borne by the 
ratepayers, the heavy motor-car industry, which causes 
most of the damage to the roads, is actually in the position 
of being subsidised out of the rates, while the railway 
companies, as ratepayers and owners of motor vehicles, 
are the largest contributors to the upkeep of the roads, 
The dispute is obviously complicated, and it is of the 
first importance to the nation. Probably most people will 
feel that, even if this were the only question at issue, the 
ease for an immediate and special inquiry has been fully 
made out; and it may be that the form of inquiry outlined 
by Mr. Graham would be the most serviceable at the 
present stage. 

But the financial dispute between the railways and 
the heavy motor companies is not by any means the only 
one. The general public is more particularly interested 
in the competition for passengers, which, if the influences 
of the moment continue to operate, will in all likelihood 
soon begin to display some rather spectacular features. 
The broad fact is that the motor-’bus is coming to dominate 
the field of short-distance passenger traffic. Its partial 
conquest of the Metropolitan district is now of some years’ 
standing, and there is hardly a district of England which 
to-day is not provided with a cross-eountry service. The 
motor-’bus is changing the face of rural England, and, as 
we shall see in the course of the next few years, it is 
fulfilling a valuable social function. It competes directly 
with the railways, but also, even upon the present very 
imperfect basis, it furnishes a greatly needed convenience 
to villages and small towns that have lain isolated from 
the railway. As a matter of fact, however, the motor-’bus 
is not nearly so formidable a competitor of the train as 
it might be, if the companies were mtent upon war to 
the knife; but neither, on the other hand, can it be 
regarded as a serviceable supplementary agency. A vety 
little time spent upon a comparative study of time-tables 
in any one of the Home Counties is sufficient to prove two 
points, among others: first, that the existing serviess 
might be co-ordinated to the great advantage of the com 
munity ; and secondly, that for a considerable percentage 
of the losses of which they are so loudly complaining the 
railway companies have no one to blame but themselves. 

Recent passenger returns disclose the significant fact 
that there is only one class of traffic showing an increase. 
It is that which comes under the head of reduced day, 
week-end and excursion tickets; and we may infer that 
if the summer of 1927 had given us a reasonable amount 
of fine weather, the increase would have been materially 
larger. A generous revision of the schedule of tourist and 
excursion tickets would probably bring to the railways 
an additional traffic greatly in excess of the capital eutlay 
involved. A drastic reform of the system of cheap day 
and week-end tickets would beyond all question lead to- 
a profitable expansion of short-distance railway travelling. 
Since July of this year, presumably as a counter- 
to the motor-’buses, the railways have, indeed, been 
offering additional facilities within this department. But 
the concessions are trivial ; the basis upon whieh they are 
worked out is in many cases absurd; and the results, we 
may be sure, will be hardly worth considering. The 
plain fact in this connection is that the cheap ticket system. 
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at present in force is an elaborate device for the discourage- 
ment of railway travelling. Anyone who doubts the 
justice of this remark should turn to the announcements 
of any one of the great amalgamations, and take note of 
the i relating to places within a fifty-miles 
radius of London—such things, for instance, as the rules 
siiecting the issue of cheap tickets, the neatly-designed 
and numerous exceptions, the absurd restrictions upon the 
week-end, the immense number of towns which are kept 
dependent upon a single theatre train, in the middle of 
the week. 

We need hardly say that the foregoing rough statement 
of a case against the railways is not intended to imply 
that in the current controversy there is not much to be 
said against the motor-’bus. On the contrary, there is a 
great deal, and much of it has been said lately in the most 

t terms. For example, it is declared on all sides 
that the double-deck type of bus established in Greater 
London and in most of the Home Counties must be con- 
demned as a nuisance and a peril. Lord Montagu of 
Beaulieu has been calling attention to the destructive 
character of its influence on property values, in city and 
suburb and country town. Here is a matter of grave 
economic importance, and it can hardly be doubted that 
the time has come for an estimate of this form of damage, 
together with an investigation of the ruin wrought con- 
tinuously upon the main roads of the country by the 
motor-’bus and the motor-van. It is the heavy vehicle 
on solid tyres that destroys the surface. By comparison 
the amount of wear-and-tear caused by the balloon tyre 
is altogether insignificant; and this fact must surely 
compel the Ministry of Transport to face the question 
whether a ban upon the lumbering two-decker "bus will 
not be made imperative by the combined force of an 
argument based upon road-costs, property values and the 
amenities of the countryside. 

The problem has many other important aspects, among 
them the question of the congested City area and the 
relative disadvantages of tram and motor-’bus, which is 
now being debated with exceptional fierceness by reason of a 
rising demand for the gradual elimination of the tramway 
from all urban districts. As between the "bus and the 
tram, considered only in terms of public offence, there 
would appear to be very little to choose ; but the demand 
for the abolition of the tramway is plainly premature. 
In any case, we may agree that the whole problem is ripe 
for Government investigation and a national policy. A 
good first step was taken the other day in Glasgow, where 
representatives of the three transport services of the urban 
region of the Clyde met together in conference. That is 
excellent, for it is manifest that regional understanding 
and co-ordination provide the best possible preparation for 
& national settlement. 


THE FREE STATE ELECTIONS 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 


T one of her meetings in the Dublin by-elections 
A Miss MacSwiney, who since the other Black 
: Women deserted Sinn Fein is known as the 
_ Constant Nymph”, announced that she was weeping 
tears of blood ” over the defection of Mr. de Valera. It 
should have been a dramatic moment, but unfortunately 
the effect was marred by an irreverent audience which 
Proceeded to sing in succession “The Soldier’s Song”, 

Rule Britannia ” and the Frothblowers’ Anthem. 

I mention the incident because it illustrates an attitude 
of mind that may prove a bigger factor than orthodox 
Party men believe in the new appeal to the electorate. 
We have always had our political Laodiceans. In the 


past the majority of these found it safer to assume a virtue 
even if they had it not; for as Sir Horace Plunkett once 
feelingly remarked, the Irishman who did not belong to 
a party was like a dog on a tennis court—every one was 
against him. To-day the swing of opinion is very much 
the other way. Bad as was the anti-Treatyite boycott of 
the Dail, it was not so dangerous as is the new tendency to 
boycott the ballot boxes. I suppose since O’Connell stood 
for Clare in 1828 in defiance of the penal enactments against 
Catholics, there have been no more momentous elections 
in Ireland than those in which the Dublin voters were 
invited to mark preferences last week. All three parties 
put their last ounce of strength into the fight, yet in spite 
of their efforts only a bare fifty per cent. of the electorate 
could be induced to enter the polling booths. 

It is not safe to assume, as his opponents have been 
reminding Mr. Cosgrave, that what Dublin says to-day 
Ireland will say to-morrow, though illogically enough at 
the same time they are juggling with the election figures 
to show that Dublin, even if it failed to return their candi- 
dates, said exactly what they wanted. But as I see it the 
really important thing is that half Dublin was not sufficiently 
interested to express an opinion. Nor can I find any 
evidence that would lead me to believe other constituencies 
are panting to deliver themselves about the taking of the 
oath by Mr. de Valera or the necessity of maintaining the 
Cosgrave Administration in power. If they have views 
about these things, they are singularly shy about proclaiming 
them to the world. While I may prove to be wrong, I shall 
certainly be surprised if a clear majority of the electors 
will take the trouble to record votes on Thursday week. 

It is curious to find Mr. Johnson taking Ministers to task 
on the ground that the dissolution threatens to undo all 
that Proportional Representation stood for by denying minor- 
ities a chance. I should have thought that if the events 
of the last few months prove anything it is that wherever 
else the system might work it has hopelessly bedevilled 
Irish politics. After the June elections all the Proportional 
Representation enthusiasts proved, to their own satisfaction 
at least, that the prospect of sound administration was 
enormously improved by the reduction of the Chamber to a 
fortuitous concourse of political atoms. Unfortunately 
for this argument the atoms resolutely refused to combine. 
More by good luck than anything else Mr. Cosgrave succeeded 
in carrying on for a few weeks; but it was obvious that 
even if Fianna Fail had not decided to make a bid for 
power at the cost of a broken oath, his Government could 
not possibly have survived for long the inevitable changes 
and chances of Parliamentary warfare. 

I shall be told, of course, that if Ministers failed to make 
an effective working arrangement with other groups they 
can blame nobody but themselves for the consequences. 
In the world of abstractions beloved of Proportional 
Representation theorists nothing may seem simpler than 
that minorities should sink their differences to constitute 
a majority. In concrete Irish politics the blending of oil 
and vinegar would be an easier task, as Mr. Johnson 
discovered when he made his deal with Captain Redmond 
and Mr. de Valera. The efforts which the partners have 
been making ever since to explain, if not to excuse, their 
action in linking forces suggest that instead of denouncing 

Mr. Jinks they owe him a heavy debt of gratitude for saving 
them from themselves. I fear it is too much to hope that 
Cumann ‘na nGaedheal will be returned with a majority 
strong enough to encourage men like Mr. Blythe and Mr. 
Desmond Fitzgerald, who make no concealment of their 
views, to tackle the question of the single transferable vote. 
But I am firmly convinced that until the system goes 
Free State politics will be dominated by sham and make- 
believe, and the intrigues and manceuvres of competing 
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groups will do more to discredit the Dail in the popular 
mind than all the frontal assaults of the anti-Treatyites. 

If arguments turned votes in Irish elections, Ministers 

might confidently expect to sweep the board. Everyone 
knows that no other group stands a chance of floating on 
favourable terms the national loan which must be launched 
shortly after the meeting of the new Dail. Unless the money 
is forthcoming, essential services cannot be carried on, 
and there will be no likelihood of setting up the new 
Agricultural Credit Corporation upon which the majority of 
small farmers are relying for advances to enable them to 
tide over the worst crisis their industry has known for a 
generation. For the agricultural areas this consideration 
alone ought to decide the issue, more especially as Fianna 
Fail admits it cannot get money from Irish investors, and 
offers by way of set-off a reduction in official salaries which, 
even were it practicable, would not produce a sum large 
enough to pay the flotation expenses of a ten-million loan. 

Economically Ministers hold all the good cards ; ethically 
their opponents, by transforming themselves, as the Irish 
Times wittily put it, from non-juring into per-juring 
Republicans, have left themselves without a leg to stand 
on. Mr. de Valera, for all practical purposes, threw his 
hand in when he admitted that his action might “ lower the 
standard of public faith,” which he added with a Peck- 
sniffian snuffle, “ is at present by no means too high.” On 
one of his platforms a colleague has been explaining—no 
doubt to the edification of the audience—the precautions 
taken to avoid the moral guilt of false swearing. According 
to this Republican deputy : 

When they went in to Leinster House they were careful to remove 
the New Testament. He put it as far away as he could whilst 
Mr. de Valera went to the other end of the room with it, and put 
it in a corner. Then ie came back and signed the book, and 
made it perfectly clear to the officials that it was a pure formality. 
What a subject for a historical painter! John O’Leary, 

the veteran Fenian, used to say, “ There are things a gen- 
tleman cannot do even to save his country.” Our latter- 
day Fenians have successfully freed themselves from this 
inhibition. 

In private I find deep disgust with the anti-Treatyite 
oath performances. Nevertheless, I am unable to share the 
views of optimists that in the coming elections the politi- 
cians responsible for these doublings and twistings will be 
hunted out of public life. So far, I regret to say, Mr. de 
Valera has come nearer the mark than his opponents in his 
conclusion that a substantial section of the electorate has 
not learned as yet to discriminate between political trickery 
and sane policy. Nothing was easier than to work up a 
whirlwind of moral indignation against England ; amongst 
ourselves, unfortunately, politicians, if they beat the 
patriotic drum loudly enough, can still carry off things that 
in communities where party passions flame less fiercely 
would damn them in the eyes of all decent folk. 

The oath may cost Mr. de Valera a seat here and there, 
but I am exceedingly sceptical of Government forecasts of 
a landslide in their favour. It is a nice question if the 
majority of Fianna Fail supporters in the June elections 
were as much concerned to uphold abstentionism as to 
down Ministers. And since the uncompromising non-jurors 
in the ranks have a blood feud with Cumann na nGaedheal, 
the probability is that, while disagreeing with the decision 
to enter the Dail, they will continue to support anti-Treatyite 
candidates in the hope of damaging the common enemy. 
It is not certain whether the Sinn Fein diehards, whose 
leaders have definitely thrown up the sponge, will follow 
a similar course. In a manifesto in which it is not difficult 
to spy the hand of Miss MacSwiney, good Sinn Feiners are 
warned that “ no true Republican can consistently vote for 
any Irishman who will enter a British Parliament or give 
allegiance to the British Crown.” Even if this ordinance 





es 


is obeyed, which I doubt, Mr. de Valera stands a chance of 
improving his position in constituencies where formerly he 
had to reckon with the active opposition of Sinn Fein, 

Good judges with whom I have discussed the question 
are inclined to think that on the evidence available gt 
present it is not safe to anticipate any substantial 
in the strength of Fianna Fail in the next Dail. On the 
other hand, there is general agreement that the Government, 
if they fail to make heavy gains from anti-Treatyites, 
ought to profit at the expense of smaller groups, whose 
resources are entirely inadequate to the burden of two 
General Elections inside three months. By common 
consent the Redmondites will be lucky if they escape 
extinction. Not only are their funds at a desperately low 
ebb, but the part played by their leader in the Coalition 
negotiations has antagonised large sections of his followers, 

In spite of the concentrated fire of Ministerial batteries 
Mr. Johnson has lost less prestige than Captain Redmond, 
It seems to me not only unfair on the part of Mr, Cosgrave 
and his lieutenants to single him out as the villain of the 
piece, but also tactically unwise. Cumann na nGaedheal 
may believe its new legend that Mr. Johnson is eaten 
up with this ambition to hold high office, but the country, 
prone as it is to suspect the worst of its politicians, will not 
be easily induced to swallow this preposterous libel. Butif 
Mr. Johnson personally has suffered no damage, the pros- 
pects of Labour in the coming fight are by no means rosy, 
While something may be done by a levy to provide an 
election fund, it is doubtful if enough can be done in the 
time to prevent the loss of several seats—though no one 
attaches much importance to Mr. Larkin’s threat to runa 
bunch of Communist candidates. 

In addition to gains from his opponents, Mr. Cosgrave 
hopes to enlist recruits amongst deputies who in the last 
Dail fought for their own hand as Independents. The 
Farmers can be trusted to vote solidly with him in the 
House, and if, as is expected, an arrangement is made to 
avoid a clash in the constituencies, this will enable both 
parties to use their resources to the best advantage. It is 
fairly safe betting that Ministers will continue in office 
when the new Dail meets in October. I think the proba- 
bilities are that they will be a little easier in the saddle, 
though it is unlikely that even with the Farmers counted 
in they can command a clear majority in the Chamber, 
Even in settled communities the conduct of affairs under 
such conditions is no easy feat; in Ireland, where polities 
are pursued in the spirit of tribal war, there are few groups 
which can be trusted to resist the temptation to upset an 
ill-balanced apple-cart. 


THE FUTURE OF THE 
UNIVERSITIES 


OWADAYS nearly every University makes the 
N complaint that it is crowded out. Almost 
everywhere the teaching staffs are too small to 

cope adequately with the growing rush of students; and 
endowments, spread thinner and thinner over the increasing 
numbers, are becoming more and more inadequate. The 
older Universities are perforce calling a halt and refusing 
to admit more students, even at the cost of excluding 
some who obviously ought to be admitted, while in the 
modern Universities and Colleges professors and teachers 
find themselves lecturing to classes too large for any 
adequate individual attention to be given to the needs 
of the student. It becomes clearer every year that the 
country needs more Universities and University Colleges, 
more teachers and better equipment in those which now 
exist, and a new thinking out of the problem of the 
University in relation to the educational system as a W: 
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The position is made the more difficult because it is 
ly recognised that two large new classes of the 
community ought to be given the advantage of a real 
University education. The most pressing problem of all 
jsthat of the teachers. The improvement of our elementary 
school system, and the impending reform in secondary 
education, are absolutely bound up with an advance in 
our methods of training teachers. It is generally agreed 
that the existing Training Colleges are not good enough, 
and that no one is really fit to become a teacher under 
modern conditions without a full University course as 
well as a special period of professional training. If we 
are to do really good work in our elementary schools, 
where the foundations of national character must be 
largely laid, we must have better teachers, equipped with 
a fuller and more all-round knowledge than the great 
majority have any chance of getting under better con- 
ditions. If we are to staff properly the greatly increased 
number of secondary schools that will be needed in the 
next few years, we must have far more honours graduates 
available for teaching work. 

This is one aspect of the problem; but it does not 
stand alone. In the last few years certain Universities 
have begun very tentatively to grant special scholarships 
to working-class students who have got their higher 
education, not in the secondary school, but in the Tutorial 
Classes organised under the Workers’ Educational Associa- 
tion. The rush to compete for the few scholarships that 
have been available, and the high standard of personal 
qualification among the candidates, have amply shown 
that here is another great potential body of students 
on whom the Universities will have to draw in the 
near future. 

In one sense this growth in the national importance of 
the University gratifies those who direct their affairs. 
But it is also a source of alarm. The proposal to give all 
teachers a University training is received with mixed 
feelings, because it is feared that the teachers’ invasion 
may make the University unduly a place of specialised 
vocational training, and in part destroy its character as 
a home of liberal studies. The overworked University 
teacher trembles at the thought of still more students 
clamouring for a share of his distracted attention, and 
complains that he has no time left either for research or 
even for keeping up to date with his subject. The 
University financier exclaims that endowments will stretch 
no further, and that private benefactions are both quite 
inadequate and usually accompanied by conditions which 
prevent them from relieving the strain on the general 
funds. Everyone recognises that the Universities are 
bound to grow, and to grow rapidly. Few see how the 
problems of growth can be successfully faced along the 
present lines. 

It is true that an increasing amount of public money 
is, in one way or another, being applied to University 
education. Oxford and Cambridge have received direct 
grants of money from the State; and the modern 
Universities are getting a good deal more grant-aid both 
from local authorities and from the Board of Education. 
In some areas the University is beginning to achieve 
Tecognition as a regional centre, which it is the business 
of the surrounding counties and county boroughs to 
Maintain. But in other cases hardly any progress has 
been made along these lines, either because the local 
authorities deny the responsibility, or because all manner 
of local jealousies among rival institutions stand in the 
way. Blankshire will do nothing to aid an institution 
situated in Dotshire ; the County Borough of Blank must 
have its own Municipal College in opposition to that of 
the rival Borough of Dash. Among these rivalries the 
Universities and Colleges struggle along somehow, in 


isolation one from another, and hampered at every turn 
by lack of funds and of clear recognition of their place 
in the educational scheme. 

In spite of all difficulties, the number of students grows. 
But, if the University has not adequate funds to cope 
with the rush, it can meet the situation only by diluting 
the quality of the education which it provides. The best 
feature of education at Oxford and Cambridge is the 
tutorial system, under which every student is brought 
into close individual contact with a tutor, and the lecture 
is reduced to secondary importance. But such a system 
is expensive; it is naturally far cheaper to deliver 
standardised education by means of lectures to students 
taken in the mass. The modern Universities, with their 
growing hordes of students, have to rely almost wholly 
on the lecture, and even in Oxford and Cambridge the 
tutorial system is showing clear signs of breaking down 
under the strain. There are attempts, in older and newer 
Universities alike, to find a compromise in the develop- 
ment of “seminars” and small study groups; but even 
these are too expensive to be carried far in many of the 
modern Universities. Unless the number of teachers can 
be greatly increased, more and more stress will inevitably 
be laid on the lecture, and less and less on any sort of 
individual work. 

The problem is, of course, fundamentally one of money. 
It is humiliating that the biggest benefactions received by 
British Universities of late years have come from the 
United States. Without the Rockefellers the recent 
growth of London University, and even the acceptance 
of the Bloomsbury site, would have been impossible. 
The State grants are still a drop in the ocean, the local 
authority grants wholly inadequate—there are fears which 
deter many leaders of University opinion from pressing 
hard for further public help. For with public money, 
they fear, will come public control; and they value the 
independence which has hitherto preserved in most of our 
Universities at least a considerable degree of academic 
freedom. 

This is really the crux of the problem. It would be a 
calamity if our Universities were reduced to a condition 
like that of the Italian Universities under Mussolini. We 
want more and not less freedom for the University teacher 
to say out what he thinks, regardless of political conse- 
quences. But it is useless to seek to maintain this freedom 
by not touching public money. The Universities, ancient 
and modern alike, are bound to become more and more 
a part of the public educational system. They will have 
to keep their freedom, not by standing aloof from it, but 
by fighting for freedom within it. Above all, they will 
have to resist all attempts by bodies under political control 
to play any part in the appointment or dismissal of their 
teachers. 

This battle can be successfully fought. The Universities 
have a great tradition to help them, and they would have 
an overwhelming backing from public opinion in standing 
firm against any form of encroachment on their teaching 
freedom. Their real danger lies, not in attack from 
without, but in timidity within. The academic mind is 
often timid in facing its own problems, and prone to 
underestimate the strength of the institutions it is called 
upon to defend. If the Universities have courage, they 
will get money and escape undesirable control. 

This is not to say that they ought to escape control 
altogether. Their use of their endowments ought to be 
closely scrutinised, and their use of public money made 
subject to conditions. They have to fit into the system, 
and to provide the sort of education that is needed. Where 
better teachers are urgently wanted, it is not for the 


Universities to turn up their noses at the task of pro- 
c 
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viding them, or to fob the teachers off with an inferior 
article, as some of them are now prone to do. Where 
the workman is knocking at the door, it is for the University 
to adapt its teaching methods, its admission tests, and 
its examinations to his special needs and abilities, and 
not to insist that he shall conform to standards that do 
not meet his case. 

Given reasonable adaptation, there is ample room for 
a doubling in the number of University students within 
the next few years. The danger, of course, is that so 
rapid a growth will be accompanied by a fall in standard, 
and a still more general adoption of the methods of mass 
education. But this danger can be avoided if two con- 
ditions are satisfied—if the Universities are on their guard 
against it, and if adequate funds are available from public 
sources. 

There has been of late a Royal Commission on Oxford 
and Cambridge—a Commission, on the whole, timid in 
outlook and disappointing in result. What is needed 
now is a Commission on the Universities as a whole, with 
terms of reference wide enough to enable it to consider 
the entire relation of the University to the educational 
system and to the national life, and a personnel drawn 
from every interest concerned. This has long been 
necessary ; and the impending reorganisation of secondary 
education makes it imperative. The University is called 
upon to play a new part in the life of the community ; 
and that part it cannot play without clear definition and 
adequate help. How are these to be provided? There 
is enough agreement among educationists of all sorts to 
give reasonable hope that a well-chosen Commission could 
find a satisfactory answer. 


DISLIKE OF THE HUMAN RACE 


HERE are many good reasons for disliking the 
human race. There are fifty good reasons for 
disliking men, and fifty others for disliking 

women. Even an amiable man could frame a terrific 
indictment of the human race that another amiable man 
would find it difficult to answer. It is a race choked 
with self-love, tossed about in obedience to appetites 
that it knows from experience do not even bring it 
happiness, on its knees to gold (or, if there is no gold, 
to paper) as though it were money that had created the 
sun and the stars, superstitious even in its unbelief, 
incapable of truth except in so far as truth is convenient, 
indifferent to wisdom, desperately bent on leaving the 
world uglier than it found it, condemning only the cruelty 
that does not amuse it and indifferent to the cruelty by 
which it benefits, envious, self-important, scandalous, 
fickle even in its falseness, murderous, predatory, frivolous, 
killing its prophets and then embalming them in the 
hypocritical respect of posterity, the only race of living 
creatures that was given a chance to save the world and 
that has yet made the world what it is. And that is 
not the worst that can be said of the animal called 
man. It expresses misanthropy only in its mildest form. 
Swift paints an infinitely more horrible picture in the 
fourth book of Gulliver’s Travels. Even in our own day 
many writers have asserted in their indignation that man 
is the most ferocious of the beasts of prey. Dean Inge 
himself has said some fairly strong things about human 
beings. Obviously the newspapers would not print these 
things if they were demonstrably untrue. No one will 


be able to prove that the dark view of the human race 
is untrue until he has ceased to be a member of the human 
race and shares the secrets of the angels. 

I confess to a weakness for thorough-going indictments 
of human nature. They appeal to the love of the sensa- 





<< 


tional. They are stimulants, even if they are dangerous 
stimulants. And they are generally more sincere than 
thorough-going laudations of human nature. I haye 
never known a pessimist who was not genuinely sour, 
but I have known many an optimist who was f 
sweet. Optimism is, in three cases out of four, 
flattery of contemporary vices. It is a genial addiction 
to covering up danger-signals in a world in which danger. 
signals are necessary to ordinary safety. There can be 
nothing more offensive to the intelligence than a cry of 
“ All’s well” when all is not well. It was bad enough 
of the boy to cry “ Wolf! Wolf!” when there was no 
wolf, but it would have been much worse if, on the 
arrival of a real wolf, he had pretended to himself and 
his neighbours that it was a pet lamb. No doubt it is 
possible for a wise man to steer a middle course between 
the error of extreme optimism and the error of extreme 
pessimism. If one had to choose between an extreme 
pessimist and an extreme optimist, however, one would, 
I think, fall back on the pessimist as the better company, 
By a curious paradox, he does more than the optimist 
to cheer us all up. What other philosopher has ever 
written so amusingly as Schopenhauer ? 


At the same time, there is one kind of pessimism which 
strikes me as being as false as the most saccharine optimism. 
It is the pessimism that paints man in dark colours in 
contrast with the animals, and civilised man in dark colours 
in contrast with savage man. Many humourists have amused 
themselves with fanciful comparisons of man to the 
animals, and even philosophers have belauded the simple 
life of the savage above the careworn existence of the 
civilised man. There is, perhaps, truth enough in their 
paradoxes to make it worth while to tolerate the falseness. 
On the other hand, when we meet a man who does genuinely 
believe that dogs are better than human beings, and that 
the life of a Dayak head-hunter is a nobler and more 
beautiful thing than the life of the people he sees on "buses 
and in trains in Europe, he believes something so contrary 
to good sense that we turn from him even to the optimist 
with feelings of relief. You might think it was better to 
admire dogs than to admire nothing on earth, and to 
love the savage than to dislike the entire human race. 
On the contrary, one prefers a logical, Cimmerian, and 
universal contempt to a contempt that picks and chooses, 
and that triumphantly knocks down the better to put the 
worse in its place. Dr. Freud has just been assuring an 
interviewer that he is not a pessimist at all, but at the 
same time he has been expressing his preference of the 
animal to man, and of the savage to the man who is 
civilised. ‘I prefer,” he declares, “‘ the society of animals 
infinitely to human society. The savage, like the beast, 
is cruel, but he lacks the meanness of the civilised man.” 
Dr. Freud may not call this pessimism, but few people 
will agree with him. A man may prefer the company 
of his own dog to the company of a great many human 
beings, and yet take a tolerably cheerful view of human 
nature. But a man who is happier in the company of 
dogs in general than of human beings in general can hardly 
convince us that he does not find the human race on the 
whole worse than beastly. 

I have no wish to attack the non-human animals, but 
there is undoubtedly a great deal of cant talked about 
them. Even a writer so little given to cant as Montaigne 
came dangerously near cant when he wrote about the 
animals, and, if we took him quite seriously, we should 
have to find him guilty of cant. There is nothing more 
charming than to discover evidence of affection, fidelity, 
heroism and intelligence in the birds and the beasts, but 
it is mere perverseness to deny that in all these things 
the human being surpasses them. Darwin quoted 4 
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pretty instance of the mutual love of two snails: one 

was sickly and one strong, and they were in an “ ill- 

provided garden”: the stronger disappeared into a better 

garden, and it was thought that it had deserted its mate ; 

“but, after an absence of twenth-four hours, it returned 
and apparently communicated the result of its successful 
exploration, for both then started along the same track, 
and disappeared over the wall.” Admirable gastropod ! 
But, in our very admiration, we anthropomorphise it and 
commend it, not for being unlike a human being but for 
behaving so like one. If we go among the animals at 
the other end of the scale, we shall find similarly noble 
qualities in elephants. “ Concerning emotions,” says 
Romanes, “‘ the elephant seems to be usually actuated 
by the most magnanimous of feelings,” and, again, 
“another emotion strongly developed in the elephant is 
sympathy.” He quotes as an example the story of the 
elephant which an Indian nabob was riding over a road 
strewn with sick and dying natives during an epidemic : 
the nabob did not care whether the animal crushed the 
men and women to death, but the elephant “ took great 
pains to pick his steps among the people so as not to 
injure them.” That certainly is a score for the elephant 
against at least one human being, and, when we think 
of a really cruel or devilish human being, it is difficult 
to imagine any animal more detestable. But the very 
allowances that we make for an animal when it is cruel, 
and that we refuse to make for a human being when he 
is cruel, show that we instinctively regard human nature 
as something higher than animal nature, and that we 
expect finer actions from it. 

I am sure, indeed, a complete pessimist could discover 
many plausible arguments for a gloomy view of elephants. 
No elephant has ever told its dreams. Psycho-analyse 
an elephant, and I will swear that you will discover that 
he is just as great a monster as a human being. As for 
the robin, is it not a commonplace of natural history 
that he is a victim of the (£dipus complex, or, rather, 
that if he is free from this complex, it is only because 
he kills his father when he has a mind to. As for the 
female spider, Jezebel was a saint compared to her. If 
the heroine of a sex play approached the female spider 
in her behaviour, the Censor would step in, and justly. 
Even the sheep is guilty of the sin of pride and envy, 
as is shown by the gloom of a bell-wether when its bell 
has been taken away and given to another of the flock. 
Canaries have been known to be jealous of their own 
images in a looking-glass. Rooks kill their prisoners as 
tuthlessly as Alva. There is no living creature without 
faults, indeed, except, perhaps, the earwig. Even the 
cat, if put into the dock, cannot hope for a unanimous 
verdict of acquittal from an impartial jury. Hence, if 
you think ill of your neighbour, the probability is that 
there are equally good reasons for thinking ill of his ox 
and his ass. If Swift had been forced to live under the 
government of horses as he was under the government 
of men, how bitterly he would have hated them! 

As for the savages, they may be very good company 
for savages, and they may be as virtuous as earwigs, 
though I doubt it. I have never heard of a savage virtue 
courage, fidelity or truthfulness—that is not matched 
every day in civilised countries, and I cannot see why, 
if the savage life is nobler than ours, it was the noblest 
of our race who persuaded us to emerge as far as we have 
emerged from savagery. But it would be waste of time 
to argue the matter. Few of those who praise the savage 
above the civilised man go and live among savages. The 
others prefer living among civilised men they loathe to 
living among the savages whom they so sentimentally 









love. I confess, if I were cast ashore on a desolate island, 


I would rather find Robinson Crusoe there than his man 
Friday, and I would rather find his man Friday there 
than an elephant. That may be merely the racial egotism 
of a Western European, but it is how nine hundred and 
ninety-eight out of a thousand Western Europeans feel. 

me A 


THE CAUSATION OF CANCER 


UR dreadful problem remains everywhere a menace 
to civilised man, and its urgency increases yearly, 
with the most direful rapidity. The surgeons, as 

surgeons, have, as ever, one idea—early operation. We 
need not question that they save many lives and that 
the cancer death-rate would be even higher without their 
efforts ; but it rises fast nevertheless. They have extended 
and elaborated their operative methods until it seems that 
a limit has been reached. In order to obtain from such 
methods the utmost possible, it only remains for all of 
us who have reached the cancer age to undergo systematic 
medical examinations every six months; a practice 
doubtless wise in principle for many reasons, but not 
least for the early diagnosis of a disease which very 
frequently causes no symptoms until it has already made 
grave inroads. Yet, even if everyone accepted this practice, 
and even if the supply of super-skilful surgeons were 
everywhere adequate, there would surely remain a large 
cancer death-rate, following miserable years for myriads 
of mankind. 

We must not decry the surgeons, who do their best, 
and who, as surgeons, can do no more than ask for early 
cases; but evidently we must seek for more than surgery 
can yield us. This remains true, even though we add 
other modes of treatment to the knife. In several of the 
many articles written here on this subject in past years, 
the principle has been laid down that treatment by the 
Réntgen rays and radium should be regarded as a necessary 
routine, with surgery—and even sometimes, most happily, 
in place of surgery—in the treatment of cancer. The most 
recent records very strongly confirm that view, which 
I adopted some years ago, as an entirely impartial observer, 
of cancer age, who can have no concern but to try to find 
and state the truth. Humanum est errare; but unfortu- 
nately the solution of the cancer problem has been and 
still is deplorably hindered, not merely by human fallibility, 
but also by the most disastrous inco-ordinations, not to 
say antagonisms, between surgeons and radiologists, 
statisticians, cytologists, bio-chemists, parasitologists and 
general practitioners. In these articles, at least, we may 
and must be unbiassed, as is shown, I hope, in the 
foregoing references to the surgery of cancer. 

But we want to prevent cancer: and this means that 
we want to find its cause and deal with that. If anything 
in this difficult matter is certain, it is this—that there is 
no one “ cause” of cancer. There is no one cause of 
anything. According to science, causation is universal, 
but also causation is universally complex. As a young 
student, I was told {to look down a miscroscope tube, to 
see some tiny red rods, and was told that they were the 
“cause” of consumption. Those tubercle bacilli are 
part of its causation; but to-day I wonder whether, if 
only one item were allowed to be named in the causation 
of tuberculosis, I should not say that this is primarily a 
disease of the blood, which lacks the factors necessary to 
destroy invading tubercle bacilli. If we are to define 
the “cause” of cancer, let us begin by dropping that 
unphilosophic, illogical and stupid phrase, and let us 
speak instead of its causation. 

In this causation does a parasite play an essential part, 
as in the case of tuberculosis and so many other diseases, 
several of which are characterised by kinds of new growth, 
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neoplasm, or tumour-formation? Some such parasite 
has been long sought, and has often been thought to be 
found. The most recent, recondite, elaborate and authori- 
tative of such announcements was made a few years ago 
by Dr. Gye and Mr. Barnard, who had worked under the 
auspices of the Medical Research Council. Their supposed 
discovery of an ultra-microscopic parasite, which could be 
detected only by ultra-violet light, was widely accepted 
in this country, though not elsewhere. Extreme interest 
attached and still attaches to it, for many reasons. The 
work has been continued. The findings have by no means 
been confirmed. To discuss them is not my present 
purpose. The investigators postulated the existence of 
other factors, besides the parasite, in the causation of 
cancer: and the question arose, and remains, whether, 
in the presence of those other factors, the parasite is really 
essential. At any rate, when discussing the investigation 
after the first publication, I warned the reader that, for 
him and the rest of mankind, the problem of the prevention 
and treatment of cancer remained exactly as it was before, 
and would probably so remain for an indefinite period, 
whether the supposed discovery were valid, or not. It 
does so remain to-day, whether the supposed discovery 
be valid, or not. 

If there be any certainties in this matter, let us learn 
and weigh and use them. There are such certainties, 
certain scores of years ago and to-day, and they are part 
of the causation of cancer; part enough to avail for its 
prevention, whatever other factors, parasitic perchance, 
may also be involved in this causation—which, I repeat, 
is complex, like all causation, astronomical, intra-cellular, 
or psychical. Long ago, Rudolf Virchow, the father of 
modern pathology, who taught us to study the living cell 
in the causation and nature of disease, pointed to chronic 
irritation in the etiology of cancer. This I learnt as a 
student thirty years ago. Remembering it, I entered the 
world-famous laboratories of Professor Fibiger, in Copen- 
hagen, in 1928, and left them knowing as much and as 
little : except only that I had seen the action of a specific 
irritant which he had been the first to observe. Describing 
that visit in these pages then, I made the observation 
which I have just repeated. To-day we know, beyond 
dispute, the identity of many chronic irritants which 
may lead to cancer. For practical purposes, and if we 
remember our philosophy meanwhile, we may say that 
these irritants “‘cause”’ cancer: and, acting accordingly, 
we may and do prevent the disease and achieve perfectly 
the ideal of our dreams. 

The known list of chronic irritants grows longer every 
year. It is not my present concern to enumerate them. 
They include one group which we may call industrial, 
and which are of special interest in the hygiene of industry 
and in their legal implications. Tar and soot and paraffin 
are in this list. We can and must prevent chimney-sweep’s 
cancer, and mule-spinner’s cancer, and shale-worker’s 
cancer. At the back of our philosophic minds we may 
remind ourselves that perhaps the Gye-Barnard parasite 
exists and is at work in these cases; we may enquire 
into hereditary factors of susceptibility, or others which 
may help us to exclude certain persons from working with 
these dangerous agents: but, in any and every case, we 
ought to take steps to prevent contact between them 
and the human skin. Thus we shall prevent cancer. 

In the highest ranks of industry we find the skilled and 
devoted electro-medical experts who began to use the 
Réntgen rays years ago. Many are dead, some survive, 
maimed and threatened by X-ray cancer, as the recent 
awards of Civil List Pensions remind us. It is to be 
hoped, now the danger is known, that not another case of 
X-ray cancer is being caused anywhere. Chronic irritation 
by soft X-rays causes a kind of dermatitis which becomes 





ee 


malignant. We may suppose, or we may not, that the 
rays induce susceptibility to the Gye-Barnard parasite. 
but we may effectively proceed to prevent X-ray cme 
by regarding the rays as the preventable cause of the 
disease in such cases—parasite or no. 

Now, surely, since it is absolutely certain that many 
various, identifiable irritants from without cause cancer 
in the tissues accessible to them, must we not expect to 
find other irritants, acting from within, which also cause 
cancer in the tissues accessible to them—such as the lini 
of the food canal? Cancer occurring there has lately 
made history in South-eastern Europe. It becomes more 
frequent every year. Its association with constipation 
in many instances is certain. To prevent constipation 
is to prevent many cases of cancer, at any rate. This is 
better than the best and earliest surgery. And we may find 
that irritants absorbed from the immeasurably-abused 
food canal of civilised man—and woman, but especially 
of man—cause cancer in specially susceptible or already 
damaged tissues elsewhere. Comparative statistics are in 
accord with this view, which has been made familiar to 
the reader here in past years. Our next hope is to find 
and then to control these endogenous carcinogenic agents, 
the existence of which can no longer be doubted. 

In so saying, I do not wish to seem to ignore the remark- 
able and hopeful work of Dr. Thomas Lumsden, derived 
from bacteriological researches in cell-antagonism and 
immunology.* 

Before closing this very brief reference to the cancer 
problem, which is designed chiefly to direct attention to 
internally derived factors of chronic irritation, I may 
perhaps ask American readers whether they can throw 
any light on the incomprehensible fact that, despite the 
fabulously lavish endowment of cancer research laboratories 
in the United States, nothing seems to come out of them. 
The record contrasts signally with that of American 
medicine and hygiene in so many other fields, of which, 
as his readers can testify, there is no more sincere admirer 
than LEns. 


Miscellany 


THE FISHER GIRL 


(Translated from the Danish of Paul Hedemann.) 

r I SHE scene is a studio in Naples, with a view over 
the bay to Vesuvius. The actors—a Swedish 
sculptor, a worshipper of Strindberg, and con- 

sequently a woman-hater; his young black-eyed servant, 

Francesco, true as gold; and a model, a slender, dark- 

haired beauty, whom the Swede had noticed by chance 

down at the harbour, where she had been helping her 
father and brothers to drag the silver-shining fish to land 
from their boat. 

It was quite by way of exception that the sculptor had 
elected to carve the figure of a woman—it was to stand 
on the quay at the entrance to a fishing port and serve 
as a lights-signal, representing a girl fishing for . . . gold- 
fish. In her right hand she holds the line, with her left, 
she raises a goldfish she has just landed, looking at it with 
a happy triumphant smile. . 

The sculptor puts all the mistrust he nourishes against 
her sex into this girl’s form: see, such is woman, charming 
and slender of body, but her custom is to fish . . - © 
fish for goldfish . . . and she catches them on her hock 

* The student will find a good account of this work in the latest 


Report of the British Empire Cancer Campaign, 19 Grosvenor Street, 
London, W. The whole Report is valuable and welcome. 
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and triumphs. . . . And it is the goldfish which glitters, 

and which points the way to the port, like a ray from a 

lighthouse. 

The model comes for an hour every morning. The 
studio door is open, the sun streams in, making her form 
almost transparent. The sculptor sings while he works. 
All is going well. It is long since he has modelled with 
such concentrated energy. At night he dreams of the 
fisher girl . . . of course only of her figure, and of the work 
which fills all his thoughts, not of the woman herself . . . 
no, never, of her. But he begins to speak less critically 
of “Feminism’s” vitiating influence on the whole of 
European social life. 

The goldfish the model holds in her hand is of real gold; 
an amusing little curiosity he had once found in Rome. 
It is really a scent-box, formed of rings; the head and 
the tail can be twisted round like a toy. When the 
model is resting, she sits on the sofa and plays with 
the goldfish, whilst the rays of the sun fall on her 
slender form. 

One day after she has left the studio, the fish can nowhere 
be found. | 

The sculptor looks for it in vain, and finally calls on 
the faithful Francesco to join in the search, but to no 
purpose. There can be no doubt but that the model 
has stolen it. Feeling very bitter, the sculptor writes 
to her, saying that he does not need her any longer. He 
gives no reason, nor does he vouchsafe any explanation to 
Francesco, whom he sends with the note. But Francesco 
understands the situation. 

The Swede is annoyed, but chiefly with himself for 
having placed any reliance on the girl. Yes, he admits 
his weakness now: he had really been a little “taken” 
with her . . . the little thief. Well, why, after all, should 
she be different from the rest of her sex? 

The next day the weather is grey and misty. The 
balcony shutters are closed. There is no sun shining 
through the studio windows, and no energy in the sculptor 
either, who, grumbling to himself, walks up and down 
the room, and, sticking his hands in his pockets, is finally 
about to light a cigar... . But what on earth is this 
... the goldfish in the pocket of his own overall? 

“Ah! Ass that Iam! I must have been playing with 
it myself or... No! in any case I have done her a 
wrong. I must write to her again ...I can’t finish 
the statue unless she sits to me once or twice more. . . 
there is something in her smile which I have not caught 
yet.” 

And the faithful Francesco appears and relates how 
he was cleaning the studio for the next morning’s work, 
and finding the goldfish in the corner near the sofa, had 
put it in the Signor’s overall pocket to surprise him. 

“Well, you did it, did you? You’re a fine rascal and 
no mistake. Still, here’s 200 lire for you as a reward 
for your find. Now go as fast as possible with this letter 
to the model. I shall need her to-morrow morning.” 

Next day the sun poured into the studio in all its brilliancy. 
The sculptor entirely forgot himself . . . and Strindberg 
-+.and kissed the young girl with the happy feeling 
the male sex has when it can easily right a wrong com- 
mitted. And the model took this homage with a triumphant 

€ ... just such a smile as he was lucky enough to 

catch and give to the statue. 

And Francesco was happy too. It was he who had 
found the goldfish tucked away in the bosom of the girl’s 
when he visited her on the evening of the loss. 

The statue obtained a prize, and the goldfish shines 
every night in the fisher girl’s uplifted hand, pointing 

Sailors to the harbour. 


IN AUTUMN 


OETS, not all of earth you are, nor heaven, 
But like day’s tapers trembling in dark trees, 
Imprisoned spirits, sublime mysteries, 
Not subject to the influent summer even. 


Her harlot looks surround but hoax not you 

To wanton in the wide sheets of the snow; 

Framed in black boughs your faces brighter show 
When groundlings whirl and the wind whistles through. 


Nor may you out of Nature’s fastness flee 
And leave this earth unlighted by your lays ; 
You are so made you must the prisoners be 
Of darkening life, yet windows of love's rays. 


No poets they from this high state who climb, 
Surrendering eternity to time. 
Water D’Arcy CRESSWELL. 


Music 
THE SALZBURG FESTIVAL 


HE other day, when I entered the Festspielhaus 
at Salzburg for the first time and looked around 
me, the place seemed, in a puzzling way, familiar. 

The long square room, the simple gallery supported on 
heavy wooden brackets around three sides of the room, 
the smaller and upper gallery tucked away under the 
ceiling at the back, and looking through openings in the 
back wall, the straight rows of seats upon the flat floor. 
This suggestion of an English provincial drill hall, not to 
be dissipated either by the attempt made, in the darkened 
woodwork of the gallery, to suggest a Bavarian farmhouse 
interior, or by the touches of brilliant colour in the painted 
hangings which at intervals break the monotony of that 
same woodwork ;—where did I know it all so well? Why, 
of course. One could almost think that one was in the 
Salle de la Reformation at Geneva, and that a new session 
of the Assembly of the League of Nations was about to 
begin. In a moment those long velvet curtains will open 
to reveal, not the first scene of Beethoven’s Fidelio, but a 
platform, with the Bolivian or other South American 
delegate in the Presidential chair, with M. Camerlynck, 
the official interpreter, on one side of him and Sir Eric 
Drummond, the Secretary-General, on the other; and 
the only music that we shall hear will be the violoncello 
of M. Briand or the silver trumpet of M. Paul Boncour. 
If it were merely that one hall is very like the other, 
the resemblance would perhaps not be worth recording ; 
but it goes much further. The Salzburg Festival and the 
League of Nations Assembly are alike in other ways. It 
is not that during the intervals of a Salzburg performance 
you can hear around you all the dialects of at least two 
continents—I say during the intervals, for no one at 
Salzburg is frivolous enough to breathe a whisper during 
the performance. It is more than that. There is the 
same spirit in the air. The same ecstatic American ladies 
are here, and their ecstasy, which is effusive in one place 
as in the other, is also as wanting in any really definite 
consciousness of its object. In Geneva they are convinced 
that their presence is advancing the era of universal peace, 
though they could hardly tell you just how. In Salzburg 
they are as enthusiastically convinced that they are taking 
part in an artistic pilgrimage, to which their presence is 
a valuable addition, though they would find it difficult 
to explain just what is the object of the pilgrimage. In 
Salzburg, at any rate, they occupy the best places on the 
floor of the hall instead of being restricted to begging 
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for seats in the upper gallery and to spending most of 
their time hero-worshipping at the entrance; and their 
material contribution to the cost of the performances— 
which is almost as great as what they contribute to the 
Salzburg hotel-keepers—has its very real value in making 
the performances possible. Their moral and artistic 
contribution is not perhaps so evident. 

This pilgrimage atmosphere of the Salzburg Festival is, 
indeed, characteristic of the best side of it, as well as of 
a side which has a touch of unreality. There are undoubt- 
edly many genuine enthusiasts, to whom the whole thing 
is an artistic feast ; and, incomprehensible as it may seem 
to some people, it evidently adds something to the pleasure 
of these enthusiasts to sit on a hard wooden seat in a 
hall of deplorable acoustics and very limited scenic 
resources at Salzburg, in order to hear an orchestra and 
operatic singers or to see dramatic productions which can 
be heard and seen from a comfortable padded stall and 
under far better technical conditions in Vienna, Munich 
or Berlin. 

No doubt the beautiful town and its surroundings have 
something to do with this added pleasure. Perhaps the 
fact that all the audience is on holiday has something 
more. It is much for a man to be able to go to a Mozart 
or Beethoven opera or a Shakespeare play at the end of 
a day which has not tired him out with business, and 
as much for a woman to have been clear of housekeeping. 
As for the town, to walk gently from your hotel through 
quiet squares of noble buildings of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and under the shadow of a rock 
which carries one of the most splendid medieval castles 
in Europe, is to place yourself in a mood of serenity very 
appropriate to the enjoyment of an artistic performance. 

That the pleasure to be derived from these performances 
is of a very high order is due to three men—Bruno Walter 
and especially Franz Schalk for the music, and Max 
Reinhardt for the stage productions. I have myself 
never been able to regard opera as more than a bastard 
artistic form, and even Mozart’s Don Juan or Mariage 
de Figaro, even Beethoven’s Fidelio, with the best singers 
of the Vienna opera, with the Vienna Philharmonic 
Orchestra, and under the conductorship of Franz Schalk 
or Bruno Walter, can only induce in me a state of very 
definitely modified rapture. I am therefore not qualified 
to give an appreciation of performances which I found 
everyone around me describing as perfect. But in so far 
as that word can be used of human things, I am tempted 
to apply it to the same orchestra under Franz Schalk in 
a concert of Haydn and Mozart and Beethoven which I 
heard one Sunday morning in the Mozarthaus. The 
delicacy, the precision, the sense of balance and restraint 
and the constant serenity behind the deepest feeling which 
this orchestra can show under this conductor, must have 
convinced many people, as I was convinced, that they 
had never yet heard Mozart as they now heard him in 
the town of his birth. 

One of the justifications for holding this musical and 
dramatic festival in Salzburg is that, although the town 
is small and in a few minutes one can be at the foot of 
the mountains which surround it and in the open country, 
there are so many places where performances can be 
given, and nearly all of them are very attractive on their 
own account as well as excellently suited to the purpose. 
The concert, hall of the Mozarthaus is not only of reasonably 
small size, but charmingly built and decorated. The 
courtyard of the Residence of the Prince-Archbishops who 
once ruled Salzburg, and the ancient open-air riding-school 
of their cavalry, with its galleries cut out of the solid rock, 
are both beautiful; and when an orchestral serenade of 
Mozart’s is given in either of them on a summer night, 





the surroundings add very greatly to the joy of hearing 
the work of the last great composer who wrote music for 
gentlemen. The large courtyard in front of the y 
Italian seventeenth-century west front of the cat 
with its open colonnades linking its corners to the cathedral 
ends, is an open-air stage setting ready made; and Max 
Reinhardt’s production of Everyman exploits its possi. 
bilities to the full. The action is not confined to the 
stage, which has been erected in tiers in front of the 
cathedral doors. The voices which arrest Everyman in 
his very decorative debauches are heard from the roofs of 
the buildings around the courtyard and other distant 
places behind the audience, while one messenger is heard 
and seen giving his call from the Gothic tower of an 
adjoining church. The new Festspielhaus itself is not 
entirely a success, as I have suggested, but perhaps that 
is a divine punishment for having built it when so many 
possible stages already existed, out of doors and within. 
The Municipal Theatre, where the Mozart operas are 
given, as well as Reinhardt’s production of Schiller’s 
Vabale und Liebe, is an excellent small playhouse, and 
Reinhardt has, in a previous year, also given a production 
in one of the churches. There even remain unexplored 
possibilities. There is a delightful open-air garden theatre 
in the Mirabell Garten, with severe yew hedges for 
proscenium and a little amphitheatre cut in the rocks 
in the garden of a summer palace of the old archbishops 
at Helbrunn, only a couple of miles away. 

Among Reinhardt’s three productions of this year, his 
Midsummer Night’s Dream is the chief novelty, for 
Everyman was first produced here in 1920. I say “his,” 
for he himself would no doubt be the first to admit that 
he has used Shakespeare rather as a librettist than as 
a creative poet. The text has suggested a number of 
decorative and fantastic inventions, which on the pictorial 
side make up something which is half pageant and half 
ballet, and on the dramatic side never touch any other 
note but that of burlesque. The Mendelssohn music is 
always an incubus upon any modern production of this 
play, which the poet had already made as fanciful and 
melodious as he intended it or it needed to be; and even 
to hear it played by the amazing Vienna orchestra, who 
reveal unsuspected beauties in it, is hardly compensation 
for its upsetting of the artistic balance of what Shake- 
speare made. When to the Mendelssohn music a Rein- 
hardt production is added, there is little indeed of the 
author left. 

The production is always what painters call “ amusing,” 
and it is often beautiful. The costumes, in the style of 
preposterous plumes and great Louis XV. hooped petticoats, 
which the German programme calls “ barock,” are com- 
posed into effective tableaux on the steps and slopes and 
platforms of varying levels, which are Reinhardt’s principal 
addition to modern stage management. The lighting is 
always effective and often beautiful; but the play 
left in the dark. Purip Care. 


THE PROMENADE REHEARSALS 


HE momentary lapse of Miss Daisy Kennedy's 
memory when playing the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo at a Promenade Concert last week has 

been the occasion of a general diarrhea scribendi. 

we writers on music have seized the occasion to deliver 
homilies to the B.B.C. on the pleasant subject of rehearsing 
—pleasant to us critics, who are not compelled to rehearse. 
“ Now,” we all declare in carefully synchronised voices, 
“you see the results of the present system of attempting 
to give concerts without rehearsals!” And, fortunately 
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for us, two days later our strictures were reinforced by 
a similar lapse on the part of Miss Isolde Menges when 
playing the Beethoven Violin Concerto. This was not our 
only stroke of good luck; for the B.B.C—instead of 
paying someone like myself £5,000 a year to defend it 
and turn the tables on all its opponents and critics, 
however much in the right they may be—actually com- 
mitted the folly of announcing in the Press through the 
mouth of an overworked official, who has received no 
training and certainly has evidently no natural genius 
as an advocatus diaboli, that the Brahms Violin Concerto 
had been adequately rehearsed by Miss Daisy Kennedy 
“with Sir Henry Wood at the piano.” How this would 
have made Brahms laugh! Brahms being dead, there 
was no one but Mr. Ernest Newman to represent music, 
and he gave the B.B.C. a pretty castigation in the 
Sunday Times. 

For my part, I have noted with the utmost sang-froid 
and nonchalance the habit that has been growing the 
last few years of publicly performing violin concertos 
without orchestra, but with the orchestral part pianised— 
sometimes by a good musician at the pianoforte, generally 
by an indifferent accompanist. Nearly all the great star 
virtuosos which Messrs. Lionel Powell and Holt present 
to us at the Albert Hall with remorseless assiduity during 
the gloomy winter Sunday afternoons perform—from 
Kreisler downwards—orchestraless. Let the purists rage 
and gnash their few remaining teeth at such exhibitions 
of vandalism! I shall not join them. A violin concerto 
usually sounds better in the Albert Hall without an 
orchestra, but apart from that commercially convenient 
accident, may we not ask ourselves whether it is not 
better to hear Kreisler alone than accompanied by a 
second-rate orchestra inadequately rehearsed? As far 
as ensemble goes, a violin concerto should give us the 
highest possible pleasure, for there is no other solo 
instrument which blends so delightfully with the orchestral 
tutti ; but it would be ridiculous to imagine that these 
finer subtleties of ensemble are attainable with one general 
rehearsal, even in the case of a Kreisler. Therefore the 
purists are merely disingenuous when they pretend, or 
rather allow the public to assume, that one general 
orchestral rehearsal with Miss Daisy Kennedy would have 
ensured their satisfaction. And nobody dreams, even in 
their most rhetorically unconscious moments, that it would 
ever be possible in a six or eight weeks’ nightly “‘ Promen- 
ade” season to give more than one rehearsal to each soloist. 
Even to do this much would probably mean that Sir 
Henry Wood and his orchestra would have to camp in 
the Queen’s Hall and be provided with bed and breakfast 
by Messrs. Chappeli and Co. or the B.B.C. 

Of course, I am assuming that the purists really are 
purists, and that they do want better performances than 
they get. Actually I misdoubt this. I have little faith 
in the ability of many people to discriminate so nicely. 
I think that it needs something so crass as a lapse of 
memory to make them aware of imperfection. It was 
merely Miss Daisy Kennedy’s lapse of memory which 
Suggested the possible inadequacy of the rehearsals and 
the fact that Miss Kennedy's trifling slip gave her an 
opportunity to complain—as nearly all artistes complain— 
of inadequate rehearsing. All that our purists are really 
asking for is that every soloist’s performance should be 
memory-perfect. Before discussing the importance of 
playing from memory, it is worth mentioning that a 
Soloist’s memory does not depend upon rehearsing. The 
soloist either has a parrot memory or a musician’s memory, 
or, what is commoner, a mixture of both. The parrot 
memory may have its connection broken by any little 
incident which may arouse and disturb the sub-conscious 


attention. The institution of orchestra for pianoforte is 
not the kind of incident requisite; it is a total change 
of environment comparable to playing in a different hall 
to the hall rehearsed in. Such a difference is known from 
the start, and is therefore less disturbing than suddenly 
catching the eye of a man gaping with his mouth wide 
open right in front of one just when in the middle of a 
cadenza or at an entry. 

What one has to depend upon in such cases is one’s 
musician’s memory, and it is this which from the beginning 
imagines the orchestral accompaniment through all its 
stages of learning and memorising a concerto. Even the 
pianoforte arrangements, if they are good ones, have marked 
upon the score the instrumentation of the orchestral tutti 
to help the soloist if he or she is so thoughtless or luckless 
as to have to work from a pianoforte arrangement. But 
no serious artist, no violinist of any real merit, would 
learn a concerto other than from the full score, and would 
therefore have the orchestration clearly in mind always. 
To be deprived of any orchestral rehearsal is, of course, a 
disadvantage, but no amount of rehearsing with orchestra 
can insure the soloist against a lapse of memory. Rehears- 
ing is directed towards the perfection of ensemble, and to 
no other end. The soloist should know the solo part 
backwards before coming to rehearsal, and have his own 
interpretation, which the conductor will impress upon 
the orchestra, co-operating towards its expression. 

But this is considering perfection, and it is only when 
we get soloists of the calibre of J. Casals that we can be 
sure that there will be a combined effort of musicianship 
towards attaining these ideal results. Occasionally mag- 
nificent results are got by happy accident, and strangely 
enough these are more likely to occur with the improvised 
scantily-rehearsed methods of the Promenade Concerts 
than with many more pretentious and fatiguing efforts. 
Miss Daisy Kennedy actually played better on this occasion 
after her slip than I have heard her play for years—better, 
in fact, than I believed she could play ; but for those who 
judge music as they judge poetry, by counting fingers and 
other “ scanning”’ methods, a soloist who makes such a 
mistake is damned. 

As for playing from memory, there is no dovbt, surely, 
but that it is good in principle. If a soloist can depend 
upon his memory he has much greater freedom in expression, 
but if he is nervous of his memory this may, although it 
will not necessarily, handicap him. There have been great 
players who were always nervous and distrustful of their 
memories, but whose nervousness was an added stimulation. 
It is impossible to dogmatise on this subject. I confess 
I do not like to see a soloist playing from score, but perhaps 
that is because I cannot play a note from memory myself. 
It is strangely true that nobody objects to string quartets 
playing from the music; but perhaps if a new quartet, 
finer than any living, came along and played all the 
Beethoven and other classical composers’ quartets without 
the music, others would have to try to follow their example. 
All perfection is imperfect. Nothing has ever been done 
that cannot be done better. Are we to believe that? 
Goodness knows! The moment one puts the question in 
that form it leads us to doubt the reality of present 
improvements. Let us not seek to know the right or 
wrong, the truth or falsehood, of the matter, but just try 
to express our genuine likes and dislikes. I like the 


unrehearsed concertos at the “ Proms.” I find them much 
more lively than the carefully rehearsed concertos. And 
I am all for an occasional lapse of memory. I would even 
like Sir Henry Wood to be late once. I would like more 
jollity at the Queen’s Hall. But then, you see, I consider 
the Promenades themselves as our annual general rehearsal 
of British music. 


W. J. TuRNER. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


T was a happy thought on the part of a publisher 
I to ask Mr. Laurence Binyon to compile a book of 
extracts from his own work (A Laurence Binyon 
Anthology. Collins. 6s.). I hope they will next approach 
Mr. Sturge Moore. There are no writers of whose reputation 
we (I mean those who care about critical justice) should 
be more jealous than the reputations of those who are 
still our contemporaries, but have not yet reached that 
advanced age which irrationally stimulates attention, 
while they have long passed the interesting period of 
promise. Everybody knows that Mr. Binyon is a most 
distinguished man of letters, but his work has never had 
that challenging quality which leads to discussion. This 
book of selections from the poetry and prose of Laurence 
Binyon will help to draw attention now to his work. Of the 
prose I am more competent to speak than I am of the poetry, 
and these few extracts show that his prose is of a very high 
quality indeed. (Anthologists, please note.) In substance and 
in movement, in dignity and ease, it compares with the 
best. It shows that sobriety in sensibility and integrity 
in description which are the characteristics of his verse- 
His poetry, putting on one side his narrative and dramatic 
poems (though the comment in a measure applies also 
to them), is largely reflective, in the sense that much of 
Wordsworth’s and Matthew Arnold’s poetry is reflective. 
His best lyrics are meditations upon moments of emotion. 
But there is also a more intimate type of poem which re- 
curs in his work. These intimate poems are of two kinds : one 
expresses a blend of tenderness and gentle resignation which 
is distinct and personal; the other (and these are his 
most ambitious poems) are attempts to express and to 
understand moods of cosmic ecstasy which remind the 
reader of that prose rhapsody, Jeffries’ Story of my heart. 
* * * 

The surest way of conveying to the reader these qualities 
is quotation. The specimen of his reflective verse— 
“* The Statues ’—I should prefer to choose is unfortunately 
too long to quote. It is a meditation upon those figures 
of passive misery—beggars, street vendors—who may 
arrest us for a moment as we pass : 


Since first the chisel in her hand 
Necessity, the sculptor, took, 

And in her spacious meaning planned 
These forms, and that eternal look : 


These foreheads, moulded from afar, 

These soft, unfathomable eyes, 

Gazing from darkness like a star. 

These lips, whose grief is to be wise. 

As from the mountain marble rude 

The growing statue rises fair, 

She from immortal patience hewed 

The limbs of ever young despair. 
I can find, I think, faults in this excerpt: I do not like 
“spacious meaning”; the line “ These lips, whose grief 
is to be wise”’ seems to me to ring a little false, but in 
those last two lines—“* She from immortal patience hewed 
The limbs of ever young despair”—I feel the lift and 
thrill of true poetry; in them the grape is changed 
to wine. 

* . * 

The type of lyric I have described as peculiarly personal 
to the poet himself, in blending gentleness and resignation, 
can be better exemplified by quotation. These lyrics are 
generally short—indeed, their dignity and pathos depends 
upon their brevity : 

Fall now, my cold thoughts, frozen fall 
My sad thoughts, over my heart, 

To be the tender burial 

Of sweetness and of smart. 





——<< 


Fall soft as the snow, when all men sleep, 
On copse and on bank forlorn, 
That tenderly buries, yet buries deep 
Frail violets, freshly born. 
The cadence of these lines is lovely and simple; and if 
the clue is given that this is a love-lament, the appro- 
priateness of that cadence to the wisely beautiful sentiment 
which the words express will be immediately felt. The 
following lyric is less remarkable for technical perfection, 
but it expresses well the moment when resentment may 
suddenly die in one whose love is not returned : 
I have too happy been, 
Some sad Fate envies me. 
An arrow she, unseen, 
Has fitted to her bow, 
And smiling grim, I know 
Let the drawn shaft leap free. 
Deep in my side it pierced : 
With sudden pain I shook, 
And gazed around, the accurst 
Perfidious foe to espy: 
—Lo, only you are nigh, 
With sweet and troubled look. 
. * * 

The poems of cosmic ecstasy I cannot so well illustrate 
by quotation, nor can I test for myself, as confidently, 
the steps in that emotional dialectic ; I must refer readers 
to the series of poems called “ The Secret ” and to “ The 
Mirror.” But here is a lyric with the same kind of 
moment for its theme : 

Lose me, full, full moment, 
Like a ripple round 
Widening into worlds 
Beyond earth’s bound. 

I was walking a gray road 
Dulled to an old aim: 
Now I seek nothing, 

Now I have no name. 


How came you to me, 
Opening timeless skies. 
Like a heaven within me 
That is all sunrise ? 


As a poem this does not please me—except for the line 
“* Opening timeless skies.”” I quote it because that sensa- 
tion of the loss of personality, of becoming “ infinitely 
one ” with life, is recognisably hinted at in it, and because 
it is an experience to which Laurence Binyon in better, 
but longer, poems recurs. “ The Meeting” is an example 
of the kind of verse to which his qualities as a writer of 
prose contribute—his power of deft description and his 
power of linking what he describes with thoughts which 
the imaginations of most prose writers seldom travel far 
enough to find : 

Faces of blank decorum, and bald heads, 

And the drone of a voice saying what none denies ; 

Words like cobwebs, scarcely stirred by a breath, 

Loosely hanging, gray in an unswept corner ; 

Thoughts belonging to nobody, like old coats 

Cheaply borrowed out of a dead man’s wardrobe. 

Over his spectacles looks the Chairman, blandly 

Solemn, exacting attention, nodding approval. 

I look on the floor and ponder the shaven planks,— 

Tall trees once, tossing aloft in the wild air ; 

I watch the sun that falls upon oaken carvings, 

A gentle beam from millions of miles away : 

Hands and a chisel carved them,—at night the lips 

Of the carver blew the dust from his work and smiled. 

The chairs, so silent under the ponderous flesh,— 

Pleasure shaped them out of a brain’s designing. 

The brass of the chandelier, the molten metal 

Streamed in the mould, conspired to friendly uses. 

I feel the spring of the trees and their old rejoicing, 

The touch of the warmth of hands that felt for beauty. 

Near and neighbourly are those shapes about me, 

Taking the light sweetly and saying nothing. 

Why is a voice, the only human assertion, 

Farther away than the suns of the astronomers ? 

AFFABLE Haws. 
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NEW NOVELS 


penied—a Country. By Herman Bane. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

Turvy. By VeRNon Bartietr. Constable. 10s. 
the Hotel. By Exizaneta Bowen. Constable. 7s. 6d. 
The Slip Coach. By C. E. Barnes. Arnold. 7s. 6d. 


There are two ways of looking at Europe, that of the 
foreigner and that of the tourist. The first, as an inmate, 
takes it for granted, and treads it with a humdrum, pro- 
fessional realism ; the second views it in a spirit of romantic 
intoxication, with a hunger for its littleness, and a contempt. 
Both these points of view may be equally fruitful, for even 
if you assume that the conversation of all peasants is invariably 
about money, there is still enough diversity left for each 
country to discuss it in a different manner. The visitor, on 
the other hand, is often rebuffed, and is treated with sulky 
indifference by the mottled, undersized, precocious continent 
that he is so anxious to please. This is the difference between 
Denied—a Country, by a Danish novelist, and Topsy Turvy, 
by an English one. The first is the story of Count Joan 
Uchazy, who is born on an unclaimed island on the Danube 
with a Danish mother, a Roumanian Christian name and a 
Hungarian title. His nearest town, on the other hand, is Orsova 
in Serbia. This might seem an occasion for wild romance, but it 
is treated by Herman Bang as a mere setting. The island is not 
described, though it is presumably Ada Kaleh; the Danube is 
only mentioned because it is sometimes necessary to row across 
it; the mountains, the Iron Gates, the peasant costumes or the 

of Orsova beyond its square are entirely passed 

over, yet with all this neglect they still provide a richer back- 
ground than the carefully described capitals of Topsy Turvy. 
Joan’s mother dies of old age and homesickness amid rather 
an orgy of Nordic droning, and the fact is now brought home 
to him that he has no country: all round him he sees the 
blessings of nationality, Roumanian chefs being beaten by 
the Serbians, the Jew boy mobbed on the streets of Orsova, 
the Greek tutor pining for Hellas, and the French governess 
making love to the garrison officers. In time he becomes the 
butt of the mainland, and musical and sensitive, whenever 
he lands he is subjected to jeers and missiles and taunts of 
being the prince of the outlaws’ island and the little sans-patrie. 
He departs for Paris with his childhood ruined by this obsession 
and with a last reminder that lis mother was a Dane. At 
school in Paris he is more musical still, and beset as usual by 
the displays of other people’s patriotism. Norwegian pupils 
produce a new flag, a Danish friend half claims him, a real 
Hungarian exposes his pretensions, and an Indian prince explains 
to him the sinister and imminent revolt of Asia. After a fight 
with the Hungarian he leaves, and reappears on the Orient 
Express as a famous violinist, swimming in another welter of boast- 
ing virtuosos and national pretensions, complicated for him by 
being the only nobleman among this company. He then 
to go to Denmark, and the rest of the book describes 
in a frontier town, the party after it, his implicit 
with a Danish girl, and his final rejection by his 
"s people. Then he goes back to his island again. The 
of the book is exile: the concrete sadness of home- 
ich is the only universal emotion that is uncon- 

ith love or gain. Beyond that it is rather difficult 
if it is a satire on patriotism or not, chiefly owing to 
n of ideas; for the jingoistic proselytising sense of 
ionality is quite a different one from the simple attachment 
of man to his roots, of all people to their home and their native 
village. Roughly, the first half of the book is a jumble of 
Central European local pieties, and the second a satire on 
Danish nationalism. The first half is well done, and gives a 
teal picture of the superbly rich texture of Europe, of the 
piety people feel for their States, of their hatred of their 
neighbours ; of unhappy childhood and squalid peasants, and 
of schoolboys ; Paris and the intolerable conceit and cupidity 
of operatic stars. The second half, however, forms one con- 
tinuous dialogue, and is not only dull but dull with all the 
creeping, soggy dullness of Scandinavia ; the bourgeois intrigues 
of a small town, the resentment of the middle-class for the 
noble, of the worker for the artist, of the Dane for the Dane, 
are unwound in all the tortuous obscurity of slow motion. 
It is obviously satire intended for home consumption, for a 
People who laugh all action into ridicule, though in all the 
pages of this ridicule it is impossible to find anything to laugh 
at. The book is interesting because exile and piety are 
iteresting things, and one prefers Joan to be fond of his 
island to the Danes who are fond of their country, the Indian 
Who is the servant of all Asia, and the successful musician 
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who was born on a ship and boasts of his Cain-!ike independence 
and his contempt for the rest of mankind. 

; Europe, which is treated as a wife to be belaboured by Bang, 
is a mistress to be wooed by Mr. Bartlett. To write stories 
about conferences in European capitals after the War is to 
compete at once with the early works of Paul Morand, and 
consequently to fail rather badly. This kind of story can only 
be written by avoiding facetiousness and sentimentality, and 
Mr. Bartlett falls into both. The stories are mostly amorous 
and show a strong predilection for the Teutonic sufferings of 
the prostitute malgré elle. They have hardly any point and 
hardly deserve to be so pretentiously got up; they are of the 
kind in which no capital is mentioned without one being told 
which is the best hotel; and a real desire to describe the 
tragedy of Central Europe after the peace has been limited by 
an inability to write really graphically, and the fear of mere 
description being dull. There is nothing so real in it as the 
Orient Express dinner in Denied—a Country, though Herr Bang 
makes no attempt to describe the meal, the train or the land- 
scape. Topsy Turvy is shallow, timidly daring and earnestly 
sentimental. Marsyas has competed with the cosmopolitan 
+ yng Ouverte la Nuit, and he can hardly expect to save 


There is yet another way of looking at Europe, and one 
that is as English as the other two are European and American, 
and that is to take it for granted like the first, but for granted 
as a winter playground, as an English dominion circumscribed 
by an hotel. This is what Miss Bowen has done, and this 
safe middle course she has admirably well. Though 
referring to Morand, she does not imitate him; she does not 
attempt veiled snobbery or crude satire, or to do what has 
been done before, and, neither drearily elegant nor dismally 
hydropathic, she steers carefully between the rocks of Scar- 
borough and Balbec. The hotel is on the Riviera di Povente, 
and all the visitors are English. The story is of the friendship 
of the heroine with a vague maternal elegant lady who becomes 
occupied with her son, and throws her admirer into the company 
of a clergyman. He is in love with her. They get engaged, 
and she wisely breaks it off in time, so that he departs lugu- 
briously with the son who has made all the trouble. Round 
them flows the life of the hotel, which is described with much 
humour and insight in the slyest and most reticent of styles. 
This comedy avoids both sentiment and farce, though it is far 
from perfect. The colonel is not a die-hard and the clergyman 
is not a fool. Such descriptions as that of the hotel going 
in to lunch, of the wet morning in the writing room, of the 
botanist’s picnic and the clergyman’s innocent appropriation 
of the Honourable Misses Pinkerton’s private bath, belong to 
the very stuff of English life abroad; and we see the real 
thoughts, the modesty and the suspicions of all the glarers and 
the growlers who have perhaps menaced also us, imprisoned in 
an English rock-pool by the southward-flowing tide. It is 
the misfortune of such a witty book that the serious story 
should lose, in spite of the distinction with which it is related, 
by contrast with the humour, which is of a nature that is all 
its own. The twin shadows of A Room With a View and Mrs. 
Dalloway fall across the whole central period, where Sydney, 
a gloomy and distinguished girl, is unravelling new emotional 
relations with the clergyman. The elusive Mrs. Kerr and her 
detached and interesting Ronald are only dispelled by the hotel 
itself, emerging again in the last chapter like the setting sun. 
These emotions are treated with restraint and insight, but 
drag rather in comparison with the descriptions of the scenery 
and the lighter side of the hotel. Behind the muffled crisis of 
of these homely people runs a vein of the lucid misery of post- 
war youth, helpless beside the absurdity of its own misfortunes. 
The story skates rather precariously on the thin ice of 
introspection, on which a large number of semi-autobiographical 
novels tend to spill; but it is saved by the intellectual quality 
of the writing and by its short way with childhood and that 
rather tedious pleasure of being more sinned against than 
sinning. 

The skeleton of the novel is one which is becoming a 
popular one. This generation, with its panic fear of being duped, 
is seized with a corresponding hunger to be dignified and 
respected ; like a tourist in a bazaar, it finds the two hard 
to reconcile. To succeed is to be taken in; not to succeed 
is to look rather abject. The only escape, then, is a kind of 
distinguished failure, a green core of central disappointment 
concealed by all the ruddy externals of success. The young 
hero tends to preserve his promise unsullied by achievement, 
and he enters finally an Elysium of gifted wasters; while the heroine 
must have one hopeless flaw to balance her more obvious attain- 
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ments: if she is beautiful she does not attract people, if she 
attracts them she does not like them; she keeps her irony 
for herself and her pity for her parents; she passes from the 
succulent childhood of the imaginative to an unhappy love- 
affair and an academic success, and we leave her after a torment 
of romantic desperation and philosophic despair, on the brink 
of an obtuse maturity, while she listens with a broken heart 
to congratulations on passing some impossible examination. 
There is something rather magnificent about this disdain of 
happiness and this refusal to be taken in; but even in its 
intensity it does not prosper, for, though nothing is so rich as 
life, like all the very rich it is very mean. This is the charm 
and the tragedy of Sydney, Veronica and Ronald, whose minds 
are all overdrawn on their slender account with experience, and 
it is well brought out in a book whose comic side, unfortunately, 
is brought out even better. 

The Slip Coach has all the graces and few of the virtues of 
@ good detective story. It is gaily and amusingly written, 
and detectives and criminals are all bright and original. It 
is full of surprises and accelerates as it should; but the criminal, 
whom it is easy for the reader to suspect, is impossible for him 
to convict, owing to the unpardonable retention of clues by 
the master detective. Sir Constantine Merivale, travelling 
down to Dorset, is murdered in the luggage van of a slip 
carriage. He has quarrelled with his brother Aylmer, who, 
besides his solicitor, a caricaturist and an old Oxford professor, 
is also on the train. These, with the addition of the engaging 
super-detective and a sporting journalist, represent the forces 
of good, while the enemy consist of a profiteer baron, a pseudo- 
amateur golf champion, the youngest brother of Sir Constantine 
who returns from Africa, and Messrs. Bulmer and Hannaford, 
the local estate agents. The inner plot is the attempt to get 
Aylmer convicted and to obtain the estate for the scapegrace 
brother who would allow Lord Brockhampton to carry out 
a nefarious bungalow scheme; the major plot is one of those 
high-placed conspiracies against society which unfortunately 
dwarf the circumstances of a crime instead of contributing to 
its terrible impression. There are two important clues withheld 
from the reader; one very far-fetched explanation of a broken 
watch, and the rather unsatisfactory climax of the three major 
criminals being drowned. Against these disadvantages can be 
balanced the humour and polish of the rest of the book; the 
forces of good, who are as charming as the powers of evil are 
convincing, and the seaside atmosphere in which the crime is 
worked out by the irresponsible great detective. It is an 
ideal holiday book, and induces one to take a train to the 
coast, if only because it is so suited to be read in one. 

Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


THE MOTHERS 


The Mothers. By Roserr Brirravir. Allen and Unwin. 3 vols. 
£3 15s. 

Myth, despite Comte’s theory of the exclusive stages of mental 
development, still remains next in kin to science ; and in a young 
discipline such as Anthropology the creative impulse of original 
thought is not altogether wasted when, besides producing sober 
scientific generalisations, it spins out imaginary tales of primitive 
mankind. The present volume contains both a wonderful 
legend—only slightly sustained by evidence, it is true—and some 
valuable contributions to Anthropology. 

The legend is arresting and dramatic ; it is told in excellent 
English, and supported by an almost paralysing display of 
erudition. Two hundred pages of bibliography ; an index of 
more than a hundred ; two thousand and ninety pages of text, of 
which about a third is taken up by footnotes in commentary and 
documentation, the whole containing well over a million words— 
all this is mobilised to convince us that culture was born by 
Woman alone. 

Mr. Briffault tries, in fact, to make Bachofen’s vision of a 
primitive Mother-right resplendent in its mythological glamour. 
In the first place, therefore, it is necessary to eliminate the male. 
The author attempts to prove that love and affection ‘‘ commonly 
identified with the sexual impulse . . . have in fact nothing in 
common with it.’”” Sexual congress leads to cruelty rather than 
to love ; and man, as material for the husband, is useless. Nor is 
he much good as a father, since *“‘ the male takes no share in 
rearing the young. The parental relation is, among mammals, 
confined to that between the mother and offspring ; fatherhood 
does not exist, and no mammalian young looks to the male for 
protection and assistance.” (Vol. I, p. 124.) This is one of those 
crude categorical statements in which the author delights. 

All love, all attachment, come from the mother, and family 





—— 


ties spring from the maternal instinct, in primitive human races 
as well as among the mammals. The primitive human group is 
the “ horde ” or “ clan” or “ maternal family,” that is a group 
where marriage is unknown, where only women matter, and from 
which the males are expelled by the rule of exogamy. 

Mr. Briffault rejects the few score theories already in vogue of 
the origins of exogamy, because “‘ they have reference exclusj 
to ... the male”; (Vol. I, p. 250), while “ the only relation 
which is originally taken into account ... is the maternal 
relation.” 

And how do the mothers reciprocate all the consideration 
given to them? “ The primitive semi-human mother was , . 
a fierce enough wild animal. Her maternal instincts . . . wer 
uncontrolled and violent. . . . They manifested themselves in 
fierce rage that made her an object of horror.” This Tage 
aroused primarily by sexual jealousy, is directed against her sons 
and daughters, for “‘ there is no object to which the young male 
grown to sexual maturity can turn except his sisters.” 

““to the young male, terror stricken by the anger of a despotic 
mother, no other course was 0 than .. . towander away from 
the family group in search of a female.” (Vol. I, pp. 250—254,) 

We might ask why this mother-tyrant does not marry 
the sons herself? For Mr. Briffault assumes that there is 
neither innate aversion from incest nor any biological danger 
in it; and since she is all-powerful and since, with a little 
help from Freud, her sons might be made passionately in 
love with her—why not a polyandrous harem of sons for 
the Grand Old Woman of Pithacanthropoid times? The 
whole story reminds us only too painfully of the Atkinson- 
Freud legend about the irate Old Father who expels his sons out 
of wanton jealousy, and drives them to cannibalistic parricide. 
Poor primitive sons! No sooner have they recovered from the 
dreadful performances which have been imposed upon them by 
Freud, than they are submitted to an equally furious and equally 
imaginary mother, who soon might drive them again to matricide 
and matrophagy if Mr. Briffault’s hypothesis is capped by another 
ingenious anthropologist. 

The least acceptable part of the book is that in which the writer 
revives the theory of promiscuity, sexual communism, group- 
marriage, and even tries to establish the existence of group- 
motherhood. This does not mean, by the way, that in primitive 
society several women club together in order to produce in a 
collective womb a communal baby, but merely that through 
adoptions, through common suckling and tending, a so-called 
“* sociological group-motherhood”’ might have come about. 
Mr. Briffault adduces a few dozen cock-and-bull stories which 
could be misinterpreted so as to lend some countenance to this 
preposterous idea. 

Having shown that group-marriage, group-motherhood, and, 
no doubt, a group-sexual-act, are the primitive means of 
reproduction, the author sets out, in the second volume, to 
prove that chastity, individual marriage (and, no doubt, 
individual sexual intercourse), are absent from primitive 
communities. “ In all uncultured societies . . . girls and women 
who are not married are under no restrictions as to their sexual 
relations, and are held to be entirely free to dispose of themselves 
as they please in that respect. To that rule there does not exist 
any known exception.” (Vol. II., pp. 2 and 8. The italics are 
mine.) Yet the evidence of the hundred books or so that he 
quotes in an eleven-page footnote would all go against such an 
absolute generalisation. 

The whole discussion of polygyny and monogamy in the 
present book, of the juridical and ceremonial side of marriage, 
of sexuality and economics, is full of contradictions and 
obscurities. Mr. Briffault has an incurable tendency to draw 
in black and white, to make a case for or against monogamy 
or group-marriage, chastity or promiscuity; to indulge i 
categorical statements and universal negations. 

The chapters in which Mr. Briffault shows the contributions 
of woman to magic, religion and the organisation of economic 
activities, are perhaps the best of the book. They will compel 
anthropologists partially to accept the writer’s point of view; 
they will also force his critics to recast their arguments and to 
demonstrate how man also has contributed his share to the 
earliest culture. For there is no doubt that Mr. Briffault, 
oblivious of the important writings of Heinrich Schurtz, of Pro- 
fessor Hutton Webster and of Crawley, has not given sufficient 
credit to man, to his tribal secret societies and age-grades; 
in fact, to the necessary complementary functions of either 
sex in primitive love and labour, social life and individual thought, 
religion and defence. 

His arguments, provoking though they are, will undoubtedly 
be stimulating. Even where I have most adversely criticised the 
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, I would like to add that my criticism has been called 
forth by the very qualities of his work ; his sharp decision of 
judgment, his forceful clarity of expression, his power of 

evidence, make him a dangerous supporter of 
what I believe to be largely mistaken views. ' 

But the greatest value of the work consists in bringing us back 
to the sound tradition of classical British Anthropology ; 
it is based on the principle of evolution, and works by the same 
comparative method as has been used by Tylor nd Frazer, 
by Westermarck and Crawley ; a principle and a method now 
ruthlessly attacked by some Anthropologists or pseudo- 

Anthropologists. BronisLaw MALINOWSEI. 


A CHOUAN ESCAPADE 


The Living Links. By Errenne Dvuronr. Trans. by Capt. N. 
Fieminc. Illustrated. Hamilton. 15s. 

Nobody could guess from the title of this translation what 
the book was about. Ethnography? Heredity? Biology ? 
It might be almost anything. But it turns out to be a detailed 
historical study of the Chevalier Destouches, the Chouan agent 
and messenger whose escape from prison at Coutances was 

effected by an armed band on the eve of his execution 
in February, 1799, and round whose legend Barbey d’Aurevilly 
fashioned one of his most characteristic stories. The “ living 
links,” then, refers to the royalist organisation of chasseurs, by 
which communication was maintained between the émigrés in 
England, or more particularly in Jersey, and their friends in 
Normandy. M. Dupont’s original title for the book is simply 
Le Véritable Chevalier Destouches ; so the English title is need- 
lessly mystifying. But the story of Destouches’ adventures 
has, in this version, been more seriously obscured by unsatisfac- 
tory editing. The translator has incorporated into the body 
of the text a great many passages of purely incidental matter, 
which the author had very properly set aside as footnotes, a 
ure which makes direct narrative almost impossible. 
It is typical, too, of a certain carelessness that (page 79) an 
anecdote which really dates from 1864 is made to read as if it 
were 3 reminiscence of the author’s, and that a plate illustrating 
a Granville costume at the beginning of the eighteenth century 
(M. Dupont gives it as the nineteenth) should be described as 
‘* from a contemporary photograph.” 

Jacques Destouches was born of good family at Granville in 
1780. His father, who had skilfully maintained a strong, but 
very unobtrusive, sympathy with legitimist causes during the 
troubled years, died early in 1798, and his son, whose inherited 
sympathies had already taken more active forms, became even 
more zealous in the work of the chasseurs. Under the pseudonym 
of “Monsieur Auguste’’ he was quite a prominent figure in the 
subterranean world of plots, spies and secret messages, while 
still only sixteen or so. He was handsome, dashing, and rather 
amorous, and probably had more of an adolescent’s adventurous- 
ness in him than political conviction. In 1798, however, he 
ket himself be inveigled into a trap by one Quintal, a double- 
crossing spy, and was unspectacularly arrested in bed at Gran- 
ville. A clumsy attempt at securing his escape from Avranches, 
where he was imprisoned, by setting fire to the gaol, came to 
nothing, and he was transferred to Coutances. There he was 
sentenced to death for treasonable communications with the 
enemies of the Republic. But on the night of February 9th, 
1799, his friends made a sudden assault on the gaoler’s house, 
where things were rather laxly managed, and Destouches was 
carried off. It was not a particularly ingenious affair, but it stirred 
the imagination of Norman legitimists deeply, and the youth’s 
name acquired a certain glamorous prestige. The rest of his 
life, however, was a dismal anti-climax. He escaped, it is not 
known exactly how, to England. But his mind gave way—it 
probably had tares of weakness in it from the beginning—and 
he behaved very oddly. In 1804 he even made approaches to 
the English Governor-General of Jersey with a ready-made plan 
for an English force to seize his native town of Granville. The 
hews wrecked his lingering popularity ; but it became known that 
he was not wholly sane. From bad he went to worse, and in 
1826 he was confined to the hospice for the insane at Caen. 
There he lingered on, useless and helpless, until his death in 1858. 
Barbey d’Aurevilly saw him there once, whilst preparing to 
write his story, and was driven to the reflection that this old, 
white-haired head, with its great hawklike nose, would have been 
better served long years ago by an enemy bullet received in open 

Amongst his companions at one time in that hospice 


i 


was another who had caught Barbey’s imagination, another 
wreck who had outlived his heroism—the shrunken, dribbling 
figure of George Brummell, once the Beau. 
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This is the story that M. Dupont sets forth. He spends much 
time in showing that Barbey d’ Aurevilly did not stick to the facts, 
did not indeed properly know them. But anyone who wants to 
feel the glamour of the Chouans had better read Barbey’s Le 
Chevalier des Touches, despite its inventions and sombre exag- 
gerations. M. Dupont’s documentations take the edge off his 
story, and, notwithstanding his interludes of more or less imagin- 
ative dialogue, are rather dry reading. 


A MODERN RAMBOUILLET 


The Last Salon. By Jeanne Maurice Povgvet. Cape. 10s. 6d. 


The lady of this last salon was Madame Arman de Caillavet 
daughter—one gathers—of the French haute bourgeoisie, who, 
from about 1880 till 1910, entertained at her house all that was 
noteworthy in Paris, but who has chosen to be remembered by 
posterity as she who, more than any other, guided and developed 
the genius of Anatole France. Maurras wrote of her, “ She 
had a passion for France’s fame.’ And the importance she 
accorded to this part of her life may be judged by her last 
instructions to her daughter-in-law, the author of this book. 
She called Mme. Pouquet, then Mme. Gaston de Caillavet, to 
her bedside and gave her a sealed packet. 

Publish this when you think the time has come. . . . Explanatory 
notes will be necessary. If you should die before publishing it. 
Simone must undertake the publication. . . . I insist upon it... . 

Only a few years ago Mme. Pouquet opened the packet, at 
France’s request ; he believed that it might contain, besides 
memoirs, an unfinished novel. But Mme. de Caillavet never 
wished to gain immortality through any writing of her own. 
The packet contained only France’s letters to her. To these 
Mme. Pouquet has added those letters from Mme. de Caillavet's 
vast correspondence which were interesting for their subject 
matter or their signatures. 

The “explanatory notes” have been introduced with skill 
and discretion. The centre of the stage is given ungrudgingly to 
the lady herself; and next to her in importance is considered 
Anatole France, her protégé, almost her creation. This collec- 
tion of letters and observations—Mme. Pouquet must be thanked 
for leaving her material very much as she received it—testifies 
to the amazing extent of Mme. de Caillavet’s influence over 
France. The Comtesse de Martel (Gyp) writes: “I don’t 
believe that France’s wide fame is due to his great talent. Most 
people—even the cultivated—who have bowed before his talent 
would never have discerned it except for Mme. de Caillavet. 
And without her he would never have got into the Academy.” 
M. Fernand Vandérem, in an article for the Revue de France, said ; 

It was as if, after twenty years of existence in a library, a man 
were to throw away his books with the ‘determination to live an 
active life, and suddenly feel upon his shoulder a hand forcing him 
to resume his seat at the desk. Not to sit and dream any longer 
- + - but to write a continual stream. 
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The hand upon France’s shoulder belonged to Mme. Arman 
de Caillavet, and she did more than merely to exploit the 
intellectual capital accumulated by France in the preceding 
twenty years. She gave him her faith, her energy, her fine 
intuition, her intellect. To her really belongs the Lys Rouge. 
She supplied France not only with a heroine—herself—but with 
the initial idea, much of the detail, and all along the enthusiasm 
to continue to the end. In future no one can judge France, 
without taking into consideration his friend. If at the end the 
great man rebelled, grew impatient and ungrateful, he could no 
longer rid himself of a mind and a work which were almost as 
much her product as it was his own. 

This is the main theme of Mme. Pouquet’s book, and probably 
the most important. This was the aspect of her life nearest to 
Mme. de Caillavet’s heart: in this respect her importance will 
rise or fall with Anatole France’s reputation. But the woman 
who could mean so much for thé development of an artist 
must herself have been above the average. Names representative 
of all that has been best in France during the past forty odd 
years ; letters wise, witty, kind, encouraging; episodes tragic 
or amusing, but seldom insignificant; all bear witness to the 
extent of Mme. de Caillavet’s influence, and to the quality of 
her heart. Trained in the art of social life by Mme. de Nerville 
and Mme. Aubernon, she carried on their tradition, but modified 
their extravagance. Ferrero, the historian, and Jaurés, the 
socialist, spoke at her table ; Briand and Clemenceau fulfilled, 
er promised to fulfil, her requests. Robert de Montesquiou 
flattered her; Proust regretted she had died before he could 
show her his life’s work. And how authentic are the letters 
in which Proust, already an invalid, wonders whether his sick 
room is really situated in Versailles, where “‘I have not seen a 
single dead leaf whirl over a single fountain,” or tells of Robert 
de Montesquiou rebuking a friend, ‘“‘ I was not aware that you 
had a family, but I did think you had jewellery.” 

In fact Proust’s few letters are among the most interesting, 
even if the “ enigma of his sick soul ”’ is not, as claimed 
in Mr. Belgion’s introduction, therein solved. And after Proust 
one is inclined to place two lesser figures, Commander Henri 
Riviére of Mme. de Caillavet’s early acquaintance, and later 
Jacques Coulangheon. The latter especially writes well and 
spontaneously. France may write, with his expected beauty : 
“ Have you a good crop of white grapes, and a good crop of 
purple grapes ? And does the moon still rise at the end of your 
road? Do you stroll in your little wood, and what do the leaves 
say to that?” Coulangheon, who was still young enough not 
to care about (he was to die before he was much 
older), tells her what he has been thinking and feeling. 

Madame, I came away from M. France in distress. Had it not 
been for the works of art and the beautiful sixteenth century 
carvings M. France showed me, I should have come away in 

sorrow. .. . 

Madame, I have never pictured Salenta or Plato’s Republic, 
or the cities of Thomas More or Campanella, without sorrow. 

. - « I avoid socialists . . . because they despise the individual, 

and thus tend to finish the long degeneration begun by 


Christianity. .. . 

It is because of all these thoughts, Madame, that I left your friend’s 
house in sorrow, remembering, out of the magnificent prelude 
to the Virgin of the Rocks which d’Annunzio placed under the 
invocation of Leonardo da Vinci, “EZ si tu sarai solo, tu sarai 
tutio tuo.” 

The English translation is adequate, though some of the writers, 
especially Coulangheon and perhaps France, have suffered at 
times in the process. And a long, rather irritating introduction 
has been added by Mr. Montgomery Belgion, outlining the scope 
of the volume, somewhat overestimating its value, and defining 
a book, with superb assurance, as that in which “ it is the author, 
and not the reader, who does the work!” 


THE FOG OF BUSINESS 


Human Nature in Business. (With an Account of the Structure 
of Industry.) By F. Creepy, M.IL.E.E. With a Foreword 
by J. A. Hopson. Benn. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Creedy is one of that growing number of upholders of 
the “capitalist system” who realise how much is wrong with 
it, and how urgent is its reform. But reform according to 
Mr. Creedy does not mean strengthening the capitalist, with 
a view of increasing his power of exploitation and the size of 
his profits. It means the conversion of the business man 
into a moral being acknowledging a trusteeship to the com- 
munity, and applying to industry or commerce the loftiest 
standards of professional honour. 





book more fully and nore idealistically than is usual. yy 
Creedy has himself a first-hand knowledge of the industrigj 
and business world, and he sees merits, as well as defects, in 
its leaders. He has also the brains to understand the position 
of the workers, and his argument is refreshingly free 
groans and gibes at Trade Unions, agitators and the idle 
He is earnest without being sentimental, and he writes 
a@ vigour that never degenerates into violence. Some o 
generalisations about the working class are, we think, 
to criticism. Is it true, for instance, that there is “ 

of the rich if it is felt that they have earned their wealth 
public service” ? Perhaps it is near enough to the truth, j 
the statement is taken quite literally ; for almost no one does, 
in fact, get rich in the public service. But if Mr. Creedy’ 
suggestion is—as it seems to be—that the workers would be 
content to see captains of industry amassing fortunes provided 
they were serving the community honestly and intelligently, 
then we think he is wrong. Their objection might not take 
exactly the form of envy, but objection there would be. In 
general, however, Mr. Creedy’s psychological analysis is good, 
and he gives a very shrewd account of the training and beliefs, 
the virtues and the vices, of the employing and the employed 
classes. His indictment of the business man as he is is trenchant 
and yet fairly framed. There is no suggestion that all men of 
business are knaves; deliberate fraud is not practised by 
the majority, though the minority of sharpers and profiteers 
not unnaturally produces a widespread cynicism about the 
whole lot. But even the best of them, Mr. Creedy thinks, are 
victims of a false philosophy and a bad tradition. They all 
believe that to make private profits is their first, if not their 
only duty. Even a man like Mr. Selfridge, genuinely anxious 
to purify commercial ethics and raise the status of business, 
misses the essential point. He sees business as a great game, 
offering rich prizes and demanding high qualities in its devotees, 
But his emphasis is on “ success ” and not on “ sacrifice.” He 
believes with Ruskin that the Merchants are one of the “five 
great intellectual professions” that exist to serve the nation; 
he forgets that Ruskin added that this profession should be 
ready on occasion to die to supply the nation’s’ wants. 

On two particular evils in the industrial and commercial 
system Mr. Creedy fastens firmly. These are the maintenance 
of a blind secrecy in bargaining, and the narrow specialism 
which that imposes on even the most eminent and efficient 
men of business. “ The modern world condemns men to be 
specialists, but it is only the unnecessary secrecy due to the 
bargaining process which prevents them from knowing the 
relation of their specialisms to the general life of the world.” 
How then are we to dispel this “ Fog of Business,” with all 
the blundering and waste and misery that it involves ? Mr. Creedy 
does not believe in Socialism as a remedy; Socialism, State 
control, and control by great trusts, are alike destructive of 
freedom, he thinks, both among the consumers and the producers. 
His own plan includes, in addition to a change of heart in the 
business community, a new machinery and organisation. He 
proposes (1) an “ Economic Survey "—a public body to collect 
statistics and to supply information ; (2) an “Economic Council,” 
representative of employers and employed, a sort of General 
Staff, to make plans and policies for industry as a whole; (8) 
a “ Development Commission,” to deal with the problems of 
employment; and (4) a “ General Commercial Council,” to 
“suppress dishonesty and sharp practice and every kind of 
oppression, and having for its object the preservation of the 
honour of the profession as a corporate body and the maintenance 
of the respect and goodwill of the public.” About this body 
he is very serious, for he holds that “ no timid scheme of com- 
mercial ethics would be of the slightest use to restore the con- 
fidence of the public. A Draconian scheme, accompanied by 
the crash of great businesses based on dishonesty” is what 8 
needed. And he is prepared to go to the length of complete 
public boycotts and “ disgracing members of the House of 
Lords,” in order to enforce the highest standards in co: 
ethics. 

How much of all this is practicable? Some of it is, of 
course, highly desirable, the “ Economy Survey” and the 
“* Economic Council,” for instance, as others before Mr. Creedy 
have insisted—both of which might be established without 
undue difficulty. The “ Development Commission” with its 
schemes for unemployment as sketched here is a much more 
doubtful matter, and we are decidedly sceptical about the 
General Commercial Council of business men imposing 08 
themselves Draconian reforms and a Ruskinian discipline. The 
reforms and the discipline are necessary ; but it seems lik 
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BARBURY 
WITCH 


By ANTHONY RICHARDSON 
7/6 net 


Morning Post: “In his well-constructed, well-written, 
and haunting story, Mr. Richardson presents a powerful 
study of the mania to which selfishness and love of 
dominion over her daughters can drive a woman. 
Grim and relentless in its facing of facts . . . its 
rare quality and masterly treatment make it emphati- 
cally a book to read and to keep.” 





Bookman: “A powerful novel, written with great 
sensitiveness. The plot is dramatic, and there 
are many moments of intense feeling; the characters 
are alive and grip the reader, making him interested 
in them from the first introduction. . . . A brilliant 
book and strongly to be recommended.” 


By the same Author 
RANSOM 7/6 net 
HIGH SILVER 7/6 net 
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“THE STUDIO” PUBLICATIONS 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF DEGAS, 


An important work J. B. Manson (of the Tate Gallery), with 
a list of principal works and bibliography and about cighty illustra- 
i book is f speci 





tions in colour and monotone, this ° interest to 
, Limited edition in handsome binding. (Ready Sept. 9.) 
- net. 


FLEMISH PAINTING BEFORE THE XVIIItx CENTURY. 


Special Autumn Number of “ The Studio.” By Sir Paul Lambotte, 
C.B.E., Directeur-General des Beaux Arts in Brussels, Eighty 
illustrations in colour and monotone after Van Rubens, Pieter 
B l, R Van der Weyden, Jordaens, etc. (Ready Sept. 6.) 
Wrappers, 7/6; Cloth, 10/6. 


DESIGN IN THE THEATRE. 


Contemporary Stage Settings and Costumes the principal 
designers of Europe and America With commendation by George 
Sheringham and James Laver and a facsimile letter by Mr. Gordon 
Craig. Special Winter Number of “ The Studio.” (Ready Oct. 18.) 
Wrappers, 7/6; Cloth, 10/6 net. 


POSTERS & PUBLICITY: Fine Printing and Design 
(Commercial Art Annual, 1927). 


The cream of recent production of advertising art all over the 
world. Over 400 illustrations, including many colour plates, and 
an “at commentary. (Ready Sept. 21.) Wrappers, 7/6; 
Cloth, 10/6. 

GREAT’ PERIODS IN ART. 
The next volume in this series will deal with Egyptian Art, 
showing how it thas been influenced by older and contemporary 
Civilizations, and is being prepared by Professor Sir Wm. nders 
Petrie, D.C.L., Litt.D. 

MASTERS OF ETCHING. 
15 GOYA (Sept. 1), 16 WILLIAM WALCOT, R.E. (Oct. 7). 
Twelve large photogravure plates. 5/- each volume. 

MASTERS OF THE COLOUR PRINT. 
3 EMILE A. VERPILLEUX (Oct. 7). Eight large colour plates. 5/-. 


FAMOUS SPORTING PRINTS. 
4 COACHING (Sept. 9). Eight large colour plates. 5/-. 





THE STUDIO PUBLICATIONS. 
LONDON: 44 Leicester Square. PARIS: | Rue Verniquet. 
BERLIN: 8 Wilhelmstrasse. MILAN: 12a Via Manzoni. 
NEW YORK: 66 & 475 Fifth Avenue. 
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THE WORKS OF 


GEORGE A. DORSEY 


f 


WHY WE 
BEHAVE LIKE 


HUMAN BEINGS 


(12s. 6d. net) 


The psychological and _physio- 
logical history of RT since 
the beginning of things, written 
simply and without pedantry. 


Times Lit. Supp. :— 


‘Dr. Dorsey writes a popular book which 
covers a wide field—embryology, dreams 
and psycho-analysis. The book is written 
in a lively and agreeable style.’ 


The Nation :— 
* It is intended and written for the ordinarily 
unscientific person, and he is swallowing it 
with avidity.’ 

Daily News :— 


‘A wealth of scientific theory and fact 
presented clearly and rapidly.’ 


THE 


NATURE OF MAN 


(3s. 6d. net) 


Written with the vividness, 
humour and simplicity which 
have made Why We Behave Like 
Human Beings one of the most 
phenomenal successes in the 
history of modern scientific 
writing. Dr. Dorsey discusses 
the different kinds of human 
behaviour in successive chapters 
such as ‘How Man Lives,’ 
‘How Man Grows,’ ‘ How Man 
Responds,’ ‘The Family Situa- 


tion,’ ‘ The Rise of Civilisation.’ 
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that they will have to be imposed from without—probably 
by a Government with a strongly Socialistic public opinion 
behind it. For we question whether the great mass of the 
leaders of industry and commerce will easily be persuaded to 
see themselves as Mr. Creedy sees them. Nevertheless, it is 
good that these exhortations and warnings should be cried 
abroad, and Mr. Creedy’s closely argued and stimulating book 
deserves a wide circulation. 


JANE AUSTEN 


The Watsons. Reprinted from the Manuscript. 
Clarendon Press. 7s. 6d. 


This charming little book—which must be still more charming 
on handmade paper—is in every way worthy of the Press from 
which it is issued, and is a small but none the less noble tribute 
to the memory of the great author to whom we owe half a 
dozen of the most nearly perfect books in the language. 
The editor has chosen to remain anonymous; but no name is 
necessary to prove that he is a scholar, with all a scholar’s love 
of accuracy, or that he is a devoted Austenian, anxious that 
all fragments should be gathered up and that nothing should 
be lost. The diligence and collating skill shown in this little 
work are indeed astonishing*: and these virtues will receive 
their due reward in the gratitude of the editor’s fellow-scholars. 

The Watsons, of course, has long been known ; it was published 
by Austen Leigh so long ago as 1871; but Leigh made a few 
mistakes, and some deliberate alterations, all of which are noted 
in this edition ; and here, for almost the first time, we have the 
opportunity of watching Jane Austen at work, and of appreciating 
her ways of writing. For not only does the text give the 
fragment exactly as it was jotted down, with all its abbreviations, 
slips, and other signs of haste,t but the notes show the first 
thoughts, the corrections, the recorrections, the erasures. 
We are even allowed to catch her in the very “ suspended 
impulse ” of her emending processes ; for example (p. 112, note), 
we see her writing m, obviously intending to write method ; 
but before the second letter has been written she has substituted 
stile. The poet Waller—or was it the poetaster Walsh ?— 
said justly that authors lose half their praise because the readers 
do not know what they have blotted. Jane Austen needs no 
addition to her praise ; but her lovers, like those of Lycidas or of 
the Elegy, will rejoice at the chance of seeing how her almost 
unequalled delicacy was gained. 

No writer, indeed, repays this kind of study more fully. 
Jane Austen’s aim, like Pope’s, was to “‘ shoot folly as it flies, and 
catch the manners living as they rise ” ; but her unique charm lies 
exactly in the grace and precision of her slight touches, she is 
like Mozart, many of whose most dainty airs avoid the banal 
by that little more or less which is worlds away. She almost 
always just “hits it’; we can perceive how the smallest 
deviation would have reduced her to the level of a Charlotte M. 
Yonge. Half a semitone out, and there would have been 
a discord. And, as absolute impeccability is not given to 
mortals, we think that sometimes in Sense and Sensibility, 
and once or twice even in Mansfield Park, there is a tiny failure 
which brings the general success into relief. This book shows 
at what a price that success was achieved. A word changed 
here, an alteration of emphasis there, and the commonplace 
becomes the miraculous. She is an artist; and in these few 
pages we can see first the inartistic, then the art, and then the 
art concealed. We know how, when a happy idea struck her— 
at mealtimes or in social talk—she would run away to put it 
down on paper ; and later it would find its proper place in her 
scheme, until finally the crudity assumed form, and the imper- 
fection finish. In The Watsons we see the process halfway 
through. It has many such happy ideas, but it was waiting for 
many more, which, by the law that favours genius, would 
undoubtedly have come, and would in due time have taken 
their place. 

The fragment, in fact, even if read apart from the invaluable 
notes, teaches us this lesson. It is just what we might expect 


* There is but one note in all these scores to which we can take 
the slightest exception. On p. 60, line 11, the editor remarks that 
the sentence: ‘Mowbray presented Emma with a note, which 
he had the honour of bringing, but to which he must observe 
that a verbal postscript would be requisite”—is obscure. Apart from 
the common misuse of verbal for oral, the sentence appears to us 
to be clear enough. But possibly the editor means that it is indis- 
tinctly written, or carelessly corrected, in the manuscript. 

t We have, eg., “the Edwardes”, “the Edward’s”, ‘‘ Mrs. 
Edwards’”, “‘ Mrs. E.”, “Mr. Edward”, and “the Edwardses” as 
variants, all within a few pages, of the name of Emma’s hosts. 


Oxford : 








—s 


a preliminary sketch of Mansfield Park or of Northanger 

to be. Jane Austen is feeling her way towards her plot and 
towards the realisation of her personages. The character 
of Elizabeth, slight as it is, is not quite consistent ; and that of 
Tom Mowbray is a little too obvious; while Mr. Howard, the 
hero, who is apparently meant to add another to her famous 
types of clergymen, different amid similarity, is but shown 
and then withdrawn. The introduction, though Jane Austen 
all over, is a trifle abrupt.-- We can guess how, in the revision, 
finishing touches would have been given to the narrative, 
point added to the irony, and reticence, in many cases, substi. 
tuted for the deceptive frankness of words, until ‘‘ Miss Watson” 
took on the vitality of Elizabeth Bennet, and Mowbray became 
as alive as John Thorpe. But we cannot regret that Jane threw 
it aside—more especially as we have it after all. It might not, in 
any case, have been one of her best works; and it gave her 
practice for still better things. 


TWO EARLY QUAKERS 


A Quaker from Cromwell’s Army: James Nayler. By M. B. R, 
BraItsFrorD. Swarthmore Press. 6s. 6d. 

A Quaker Saint of Cornwall. By L. V. Hopexm. Longmans, 
10s. 6d. 

No English religious body is dealing more thoroughly with 
its early records than the Society of Friends. The work is 
being done with a care and impartiality that is worthy of high 
praise, and Miss Brailsford’s study of that remarkable person, 
James Nayler, is a particularly good example of Quaker research, 
Nayler was virtually the only Quaker of the great age to be 
guilty of serious backsliding, and it happens that his case made 
a notable diversion in Cromwell’s second Parliament. 

A Yorkshireman who for nine years fought in the army of 
Fairfax and Cromwell, Nayler was an early convert to George 
Fox’s doctrine. He proved to be the most eloquent and powerful 
of the missionaries sent out by the founder. In Cromwellian 
London, when the Friends first invaded the City, he had a 
spectacular success, which turned his head, and he fell a 
victim to a little group of silly and malicious women. They 
ruined him by extravagant worship, going to the length of 
according him divine honours. In 1655, when Fox was in 
Launceston jail, they organised a messianic procession for 
Nayler into Bristol, the result of which was a famous trial 
at Westminster. It was accompanied by a long debate in 
Parliament which gave to Nayler, in the last stage of the Pro- 
tectorate,a place not unlike that of Bradlaugh in Gladstonian 
England. Nayler was condemned for blasphemy and sentenced 
to a punishment shocking even in that barbarous age; Cromwell 
did nothing to save him. He was put in the pillory at 
Westminster, beaten all the way to the Old Exchange, beaten 
back to Westminster, there pilloried again, his tongue being 
pierced with a red-hot iron and his forehead branded with a 
large B. Thereafter he was ridden to Bristol, face to the 
horse’s tail, and then imprisoned in Bridewell by Ludgate, 
where he lay until the Quakers were all released on the eve 
of the Restoration. It is some relief to know that the public 
was outraged by his sufferings, and that strong though unavailing 
protests were made during the period of his torment. George 
Fox, however, was so deeply outraged by Nayler’s apostasy 
that he shut the door in his face even after his horrible 
sufferings, although a reconciliation between the two mea 
was subsequently brought about. The blackening of Nayler’s 
name was so effectual that even the Quakers allowed it to 
remain a reproach. They seem to have done little to rescue 
it from obloquy, notwithstanding his repentance and expiation. 
Miss Brailsford has done her task so well that there can hardly 
be any further dispute as to Nayler’s character or his place 
in the movement which he did much to establish. It is 4 
moving and distressful story. 

The name of Loveday Hambly carries more affectionate 
memories than that of any other Quaker of the West Country 
in the seventeenth century. She came into touch with George 
Fox during his famous imprisonment in Launceston _ jail, 
accepted his gospel, and thereafter ministered to all the Friends 
in Cornwall, her house, “ Tregangeeves,”” near St. Austell, being 
for many years the Cornish centre known to all Friends as @ 
refuge directed by a beloved mistress. Loveday was a woman 
of uncommon character, sense and humour. Being immovably 
opposed to the payment of tithe, she suffered a distraint upon 
her goods again and again, while she herself took various spells 
in prison as a matter of course. In contrast to the very quiet 
annals of Quakerism in later times, the record of its 
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Simple 
Stories 


By ARCHIBALD MARSHALL 
With drawings by GEORGE MORROW 


Crown 8vo. 144 pages. 73. 6d. net. 

The age ar J is Mr. Gerald Gould’s 

review of the book in last Sunday’s 
“ Observer” 

Mr. Marshall has hit on a new 

vein—it was hit or miss, and he misses 

nowhere. Nor does 
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A Celtic Anthology 


om GRACE RHYS 7s. 6d. net. 

the first of its kind since William 
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etc. poems 


Drawing for 


By DOROTHY FURNISS 10s. 6d. net. 
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> should be 
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useful to all beginners (even the ) who 
are unable to obtain tui author 
is the of Furniss, the celebrated 


With 19 Illustrations in Colour by 

Sir Franx Dicxsee, P.R.A., FRANK 

BRANGWYN, R.A., ARTHUR RACKHAM, 
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10s, 6d. net. 
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is a new introduction to each play by Professor 
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The Development of the Theatre 


By ALLARDYCE NICOLL. With 271 Illustrations. Demy 4to. 42s. net. 
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« Gridom can a topic that might cesily lead a writer to dry technicalities have been treated with such liveliness and so much variety of interest.”—Times. 
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evangelising successes reads strangely. The delightful story 
of Loveday Hambly, however, is not sufficient of itself for a 
volume. Mrs, Holdsworth finds herself obliged to fill it out 
with chapters upon some of Loveday’s relatives, and other 
matters. They are all, however, quite readable, and they 
help to make one of the characteristic and appealing chapters 
in the history of English religion. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Three Silences, By Catrsertne I. Dopp. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 

The three Silences of this odd, delightful book are ladies: the first 
Silence Cass, a seventeenth-century witch; the second her great- 
granddaughter Silence Silver ; the third, Silence Quaife, who, in the 
nineteenth century, inherited all the books of charms and recipes of 
her great-aunt Silver and ran away from the Isle of Man, where she 
was born, to England, where she beeame the Good Governess who 
gives her name to the first chapter of Book Two. Mrs. Dodd has 
furnished all these ladies with life histories full of incident, but in the 
long run it will be found that she has not so much written a novel as 
compiled a miscellany from obscure sources (one of them is a 
seventeenth-century romance, The Turkish Spy), with pages and 
pages of charms and signs and recipes for cookery and witchcraft, 
including a row of cabalistic signs with notes. Almost every chapter 
of Three Silences is enriched by extracts like this: 

Causeth Devills to flee: Sign to Call a Mightie Angell: Against 
Diseases at the Four Seasons : Signifieth Prewdence and much gold, 
This is a book to buy, to read, to keep, and to dip into after. 


Tropic Shadows : Memories of the South Seas, Together with Reminis- 
cences of the Author’s Sea Meetings with Joseph Conrad. By 
A. Sarroni-MIDDLETON. The Richards Press. 12s. 6d. 

“T am,” confesses Mr. Safroni-Middleton, “mentally peculiar— 
romantic.” He is! It would be hardly fair, perhaps, to suggest that 
had this book been wholly and frankly fiction it could not have borne 
a more definite appearance of pure invention, but it would not be 
untrue. The author recalls his adventures in New Zealand, Samoa, 
Borneo and Papua forty years ago. With one companion he pene- 
trates the New Zealand interior, and there spends some time in a 
native village until defeated by his friend in rivalry for a Maori prin- 
cess’s love. At Auckland again he is drugged and shanghaied, presently 
to be set adrift off the coast of Borneo in a small boat with a handsome 
youth who—after any number of pages of anticipation—turns out 
to be a beautiful girl. However, she dies the next day. He reaches 
a village ruled over by fugitive “‘ vo-do” worshippers from Hayti. 
The inevitable woman, this time a lovely Creole girl, ‘‘Zetta Grogetta 
for such was her name,” all but entices him to the sacrificial altar, 
but he escapes together with an old Spanish ex-sailor. In the “ prime- 
val forests ” of “‘ trackless Borneo’ they come upon first “ immense 
quantities of gold, a fortune for hundreds of men,” and next a strangely 
civilised race (‘‘ descendants of the Lost Tribes of Israel?’’). They 
reach Sarawak. Expeditions sent out to rediscover the gold are 
unsuccessful, but even to-day the author still hopes... The 
narrative throughout moves swiftly; it is told in the manner, the 
vocabulary too, of high romance, and as such it is certainly 
readable. But the romantic ‘“ mental peculiarity” is so stressed 
that the pages on Conrad as a ship’s officer stand out less than 


might be expected. 


The Eternal Past. By G. F. Brapsy. Constable. 5s. 

A long short story, most beautifully concerned with the love of a 
boy in his teens for a girl eighteen months younger than himself. 
There is nothing mawkish or sentimental in the handling of the affair. 
Colin and Helen Trevor are two rather reckless and very healthy 
children whose parents take them for a summer holiday to Cornwall, 
where they climb and swim and tear about the coast and make fun 
of their portly Uncle George, and behave as all nice children who are 
having a thoroughly good time do behave in Cornwall. But Miss 
Bradby knows what she is writing about when she makes Colin love 
Mary Hamley, the Rector’s only child, with a love that survives not 
only Mary’s death when she is just sixteen but the horror and dis- 
illusionment of the War that overtakes Colin before he has recovered 
from the shock of Mary’s funeral. The tale is nothing when retold 
in a reviewer's few bald statements. It must be read to be believed, 
and wept over and remembered for its moving sincerity, and for the 
restraint and cheerfulness of Miss Bradby’s narrative style. 


The Courteous Revelation. By Dupitey Carew. Bodley Head. 
7s. 6d. 

Really not much more than a good short story spun out to a little 
under 60,000 words telling of how Peter Carew, bank clerk, went down 
to Somerset for a short summer holiday, and found Diana Carslake 
there. Peter took his dreams with him, and in his dreams he did not 
include Esther to whom he was engaged. But Diana, old enough to 
be his mother, and actually the mother of a small Peter of her own, 
is not altogether the gracious and lovely woman of Peter’s idealization : 
she is moreover so like his own dead mother, not only in person, but 
also in the complication of her married life, that Peter grows uneasy. 
Finally, when she has disillusioned him, he goes back ready and almost 









ee 


eager to marry the stout, commonplace, but good-hearted Esther 
The theme is slight, but it is handled well and the book is quite wel 
written, although Mr. Carew does permit himself the vulgar error of 
writing ‘‘Somersetshire ” for ‘‘ Somerset.” 


Straphangers. 
Blount. 6s. 

These “sketches and impressions” of Londoners and London life 
were written originally for weekly periodical publication, but they 
are on the whole quite well worth reprinting as a book. The “versa. 
tility of Londoners never fails to excite” Mr. Palmer, and he deals both 
lightly and freshly with a variety of what he considers the mor 
exotic professions, whose representatives, nevertheless, are “ men 
and women with whom, like marine vegetation, you gently sway in 
*buses and tubes, morning and evening.” The theatre electric 
the sky writer, the broadcaster, the mannequin, the private inquiry 
agent, the engine driver, the chorus man, the film maker (producer 
and actor), the sewerman—these are a few of his twenty-five subjects, 
One of the others, incidentally, is “ the interviewer,” himself. In the 
majority of cases he is concerned with the function and the general 
circumstances under which it is executed, rather than with the indiyi- 
dual worker; but as a rule the sketch is built up about a particular 
personality. There appear so many books dealing with aspects of 
London life that one wonders that there remains anything still to be 
said. In his own not too exciting way, Mr. Palmer seems to prove that 
there does remain something. 


Benedetto Croce: An Autobiography. Clarendon Press. 5s. 

Signor Croce wrote this autobiography ten years ago, when he reached 
the age offifty. It was intended primarily for a small circle of friends 
and students. R. G. Collin has made an attractive English 
translation, to which is added a “ Prefatory Note,” by Mr. J. A, 
Smith. The modesty and simplicity of this autobiography engage the 
reader’s sympathy. To the admirer of Croce’s works the information 
about the philosopher-critic’s career is of course most in 
Early home life, school-days, social environment are briefly described 
where they help to explain the processes of his energetic inner life, 
Outwardly Signor Croce’s career has been uneventful, though there 
was one catastrophe. In the earthquake of Casamicciola in 1883 
he lost both parents and an only sister, and lay buried and injured 
beneath the ruins for some hours. His darkest and most pessimistic 
years followed, while he was still seeking a substitute for the abandoned 
religious doctrines of his early youth, and striving, while attending 
lectures on moral philosophy, to reso!ve for himself the antithesis of 
pleasure and duty, purity and impurity, using his own experience as 
the material of experiment. He says in this book that ‘‘ many years 
afterwards all these thoughts found their way, in a clarified theoretical 
form, into my Philosophy of Practice, a book which, because of its 
connexion with these memories, has to my eyes almost the appearance 
of an autobiography.” 


A Flash of Lightning. By Major-General Sir Jonn Apye. Methuen. 
7s. 6d. 

Sir Joseph Hardacre has an anonymous letter telling him that 
his wife receives a lover in his absence, and jumps to the conclusion 
that Ronald Amherst, who is painting Lady Hardacre’s portrait, is 
the man. Charged with behaving dishonourably, Amherst fires up; 
and there is an angry quarrel, during which the young artist leaves 
the house by the French window of Sir Joseph’s library, without 
his hat and stick. The night is dark and a storm is brewing, and 
Amherst, who has a difficulty in finding his way, bruises his forehead 
against a balustrade. Presently the storm breaks, and in a vivid 
flash of lightning he sees a man, whom he will certainly recognise 
again, going towards the house; and eventually, having sheltered 
in a shed, he reaches his inn soaked, dishevelled and blood-stained. 
Late that night Hardacre is found killed by the open window with 
Ambherst’s stick and hat beside him, and it is obvious that the stick 
has been the lethal weapon. Amberst is hard put to it to secure 
an acquittal at his trial, which, however, he does. The mysterious 
man of the lightning flash then remains to be discovered, and in 
due time he is. The chief flaw in the construction is the folly of 
all concerned in not making Amherst draw a sketch of the man 
at once, for when at last he does the mystery is at once solved. 
Fairly skilfully told. 

Peter Lancelot. By Joun Gunruer. Martin Secker. 7s. 6d. 

Peter Lancelot is the servant pupil of a Mr. Dominy, and they 
live isolated from the world in a valley, beyond the hills of which 
Peter desires to travel. Peter, presumably, stands for imaginative 
youth; Mr. Dominy, possibly, for disillusioned old age, and the 
valley, perhaps, for mankind’s predicament. Mr. Gunther is some 
what vague. Allegory is to be surmised, for presently, when Peter 
expresses a desire for something outside the trivial life of the valley, 
Mr. Dominy gives him magic. He may wish what he pleases, and 
all his wishes will come true. Straightway Peter is transported to 
a misty emptiness, and starts wishing. He wishes for all kinds of 
things—a dog, a friend, for love and romance, and great learning, 
and riotous living, and domesticity; and everything he wishes he 
gets, but always there is a catch in it and the essential element in 
what he wants eludes him. There is, it appears, no verbal form 
for wishing through which the Devil cannot drive a coach and four. 


By ARNOLD Patmer. _Iilustrated. Selwyn and 
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At last I have found the 
tobacco that satisfies— 


PUNCHBOWLE 
the finest I have tried 


Punchbowle is the full-strength Barneys. It possesses all 
those qualities which have spread the Barneys fame across 
the world, plus that extra “ heft” beloved by the man who 
“ feels lost ” without a pipe between his teeth. 


In Punchbowle, fragrance goes with strength and coolness. 
Purchbowle is completely satisfying. Such a tobacco is 
not often encountered; in fact, smokers of long experience 
have told us that they had never known the full pleasure 
a pipe can bestow until they met Punchbowle . . . . their 
letters of appreciation and thanks have made its name out- 
standing amongst full-strength tobaccos of character. 


This week it is an orchestra leader who writes in this 
generous strain. His original letter can be verified by 
inspection :— 


“At last I have found the tobacco that satisfies me. Let 
“me express my appreciation of your Punchbowle, it is 
“the finest Tobacco I have ever - 


“You may include me as an additional slave to Punch- 
“bowle’s charm. Once my friends have been enticed, 
“ believe me, they will follow suit.” 


Punchbowle is strong, cool, and satisfying, much 
favoured by seasoned smokers. For average tastes 
medium Barneys is pag? —- while oe 
beginner-with-the-pi and for gentler: palates, there 
is Parsons cee, the mild Barneys. All three 
variations are equally good . . . if you have yet to 
find real pipe-joy, one of these three Barneys 
strengths may be the tobacco you seek. 


20z. Tin 2/3: in 3 strengths 
Punchbowle (full strength), Barneys (medium), Parsons Pleasure (mild). 
Of good Tobacconists—everywhere. 


Made by John Sinclair, Ltd., Bath Lane, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
(131) Also at Edinburgh. London Offices: 24 Holborn, E.C. 1. 





iE? 


By UPTON SINCLAIR 


2nd large printing 10/6 net 

Jonan Boyer.—* A marvellous panorama of life. This novel is 
created by a great poet, a great artist, and a great heart.” 

Maurice Marrertincx.—‘ I have read your ‘Oi.’ with the very 
greatest interest.” 

aoe, Artnur Cowan Doyie.— I was amazed at the power of the 





_ J. D. Beresrorv.—“I have read your book with the deepest 
interest, and congratulate you on what seems to me a very great 
achievement.” 

Havetocx Exris.—“TI place this book higher than an 
novel of yours I have read, both as regards maturity o 
and artistic grasp of varied aspects of life.” b 

Gertrupe ATHERTON.—“ 1 doubt if anyone else could have written 
it but Balzac.” 

D. H, Lawrence.—“ A splendid big picture of actual life.” 

Joun Maseriztp.—"“I read ‘Ort’ with interest and pleasure. 
It hasn’t done me any harm, but passed some lonely hours 
pleasantly, and for this I am grateful to you.” 


Please send for New List. 


T. WERNER LAURIE LTD., 
26 Water Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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WHITE SLAVE TRAFFIC 


Report of Experts on the Traffic 
in Women and Children 


PRICE 2/- NET 
(Postage 2d.) 


This important report of the Investigation by 
the League into the White Slave Traffic is now 
available. It contains an account of the facts 
disclosed, and conclusions founded upon them. 


CONSTABLE & COMPANY LTD. 
MM L0-12 ORANGE STREET W.C.2 
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So after a long and weary life, composed mainly of mistakes and 
their consequences, Peter returns to the misty emptiness, and thence 
to his boyhood with Mr. Dominy. Mr. Gunther exhibits a 
good deal of ingenuity in his play with spece and time, but never 
once does he touch his story to eeriness—and without eeriness magic 
is mechanical. 


Lady, What of Life? By Lestey Storm. Cassell. 7s. 6d. 

This is the story of three young women who after their father’s 
death have returned to their mother, a divorced woman who has 
forfeited the respect of her world and lives scandalously in a series of 
tawdry entanglements. How it comes about that her daughters live 
with her is never satisfactorily explained. However, she is killed in 
a motor accident, and her brother, a cultured, well-to-do man of the 
world, who has lost an arm and a leg in the war, comes forward and 
takes the girls to live with him. The elder sister has been shocked 
into primness by the mother’s life, the younger have become careless 
of appearances and reckless of consequences ; and the story of their 
love and for one man, though sordid enough, is touched to 
finer issues by the spirit of the younger girl, and by the urbane charity 
and understanding of the crippled man who tells her story. There is 
an unpretentious wisdom in the author’s approach to the post-war 
world, which gives the book a quality unusual in novels that deal with 
the shadier sides of life. 


The Herring and The Herring Fisheries. By James Travis JENKINS, 
D.Se., Ph.D. King. 12s. 

The herring fisheries are unique alike in their extent and in their 
influence on the history of Western Europe. We hope that the public 
will not neglect so easily read and informative a work on one of the 
gteatest and most interesting industries in this country. The herring 
is a native of the North Atlantic, and is most numerous off the shores 
of Norway and the British Isles, and in the Baltic. They are caught 
when they collect in great shoals for spawning ; for the remainder of 
the year they statter throughout the upper levels of the sea in perpetual 
pursuit of the minute animals of the “ plankton,” which compose their 
food. The presence of herring bones in kitchen middens from early 
neolithic times affords the first evidence of a herring fishery. Salt 
herrings had an extraordinary importance in the Middle Ages, especially 
for the provisioning of armies and of besieged towns, and it was largely 
their control of the principal herring fisheries which was responsible 
for the great importance of the Hanseatic League. The period of 
Dutch maritime supremacy in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
corresponded with their control of the herring fishery in the North 
Sea. Eventually the ceaseless wars with England and France destroyed 
the Dutch herring, and Great Britain began to assume her present 
predominant position. The book concludes with an account of the 
present development of herring trawling. ‘The time-honoured method 
of catching herring has been with the drift net, in the meshes of which 
the herring, provided they were large enough, become entangled by 
their gills. But the trawl takes all that comes within the path of its 
widely spread net, and young herrings are caught and destroyed in 
vast numbers. Already the owners of the herring drifters are complain- 
ing that their livelihood is being destroyed, and the problem may one 
day become serious. Dr. Jenkins has arranged his facts well, and has 
been ably seconded by the publishers, who have produced an attractive 
volume ; but his style is often slipshod, while in Plate III. the sprat is 
figured in mistake for the herring! 


About Motoring 
BEAN CARS 


TT isssstr, ws probbiy sted by Car Famine out 
industry, and was probably sired by Car Famine out 
of Munition Plant. Long experience in steel and 
foundry work led to gigantic expansions under the Ministry of 
Munitions. Skilled labour was collected from all over Britain, 
and housed as near the various works as circumstances per- 
mitted. The staff was unusually successful in training unskilled 
labour, and in organising their toolrooms so as to obtain fine 
results from inexperienced hands. At the armistice the firm 
found itself in possession of a tremendous organisation, and 
deprived at a stroke of its market for armaments. Since Europe 
and the colonies were shouting for motor cars, they got out 
designs and transformed their plant, only to meet disaster, so 
far as the motor manufacturing enterprise was concerned. The 
original design suffered from a faulty clutch, and in course of 
time the directors’ constitutional honesty confronted them with 
the enormous cost of replacing a not too accessible component 
at their own expense. Labour was intoxicated with visionary 
ideals, and considered that neither heroes nor the associates 
of heroes should ever again labour to the point of weariness. 
There was a mighty shortage of raw material, and of those 
specialised components which no motor factory ever makes for 
itself. Costs oscillated wildly from day to day, and customers 


ee 


became irate at frequent price increases. The cars sold like 
hot cakes, but it took too many men far too long to make 
them. End of chapter one. 
* * ’ 
Reorganisation followed. Labour pulled its head down out 
of the clouds, and put facts in the forefront of its visions. The 
firm began to record a profit on a weekly output no larger than 
that which had previously spelt ruinous losses. difference 
was that far fewer labour hours now went to the making of g 
car. The design had been cleaned up. Gradually the enterprise 
lived down a chequered past. The Bean cars, for one thing 
were decidedly cheap; very largely because experience with 
unskilled labour in the war had set the office brains at work, 
and they contrived to turn out really good coachwork at a price 
far lower than that of their British rivals, though still far above 
American standards in this field. Ingenious jigs and tools 
enabled lads fresh from school to turn out repetition body parts 
which fitted together precisely. Then the cars were dis- 
tinguished. The ordinary cheap car of the day was tao small; 
its passengers visibly bulged out of it, but the Bean was roomy, 
The ordinary cheap car of the day felt as small as it looked. It 
was apt to leap about a roughish road, and to dither. The Bean 
strode along more masterfully, handling like a much larger and 
costlier vehicle, and conveying the pleasant illusion that one 
was rich, and had paid four figures for it. Above all, the 
directorate were fair and conscientious ; if a customer had a 
legitimate complaint they met it generously. Witness an 
incident which was supremely tragic both for maker and user, 
A certain firm supplied the Bean people with a faulty set of 
ball bearings. An obscure customer received a car full of these 
bearings, which duly failed, one at a time. They were built 
into all sorts of inaccessible portions of the car, which was 
continuously in the repair shop. Fora month orso Bean supplied 
him with new bearings, and paid for the labour required to instal 
them. At last the factory collected data which showed what 
had happened. One morning a works driver appeared at the 
customer’s doorstep with a brand new car, and took the old one 
away. Treatment like this tells ; and is not too common in the 
motor industry. 
= * *~ 


All these teething troubles are now, of course, ancient history. 
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TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 





YOU COME TO LONDON 


comfort and privacy 
mp en hy any A 
te to your own 


WHEN 
why surrender, even temporaril 

own home? At the three 

to make your oes as nearly a 


aie cestaliceses ted vacy as is possible. 
= can have, for any ee of stay, the accommodation 


need—one room or a suite with private bathroom, incl 
ent service and cuisine day and night equal to any West 
hotel, but at a reasonable cost. Please mark communications“ Enquiry.” 


EMBASSY COURT, 9: JERMYN STREET. 
MORVEN 48 JERMYN STREET. 
DEBS Suakensl, it Looe Sema. 
REFORMED INNS. 
170 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. 1. 


TaACERhAY HOTEL, ae the British SSuseumn, Great 
Radiators in all Bedrooms Bedrooms, “Breakfast and Attendance 
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Few minutes from and 
comf. ie quarters.—Apply Miss K. M. 


WwW ho d 
ODSHILL PARE Vegearen act Might). uney Capea jp ~—] = 








— os a) 
3 to 
—Vi est H 
E Eset mat age be Guest 5 couse, 2 Jevington Geodens, 
diploma). 





TEE oF STRICT. —Victoria Family Hotel, Beautiful Buttermere, 
SSaeaee, A.A.and R.A.C. Tariff {4 4s. Electric light. Pleasant 

weat 
T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 
A with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341 Lift. 


g —~pol (Mendips).—Farmhouse apartments. Ideal situation, 








Indeor sanitation. Terms, 24 guineas.—Grirrin, Ladymeade, 





EXHIBITION 


ODERN FIGURE PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 
BY CONIEMPORARY ARTISTS 
MANSARD GALLERY. Heal & Son, 196 Tottenham Court Road. 
During September and October. Admission free. Exhibits are for sale. 


FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 


LEWBURY, BERKS.—On the frimge of the Downs. Charming 
age hme -timbered Cot Absolutely it and secluded. 3 bed- 
fooms, TOO! rage, garden about f acre. Price, freehold, 

heat 3 Buc: ons Am tee Goo, bag Peis Btvest, 1 

EWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W.5. Unfur- 
nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
fooms, eae — restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts. 

: este e 


MISCELLANEOUS 
OOKPLATES BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, from 2 gus.— 
Write Ossomnes, 27 Rastcastle Street, Londen, W. 1. 


HE GREAT PYRAMID’S DIVINE MESSAGE to the British 

o> cai the rey Bey the British Istacl- Werld 
Gate, London, S.W. —_ 

OOKS.—Balzac’s novels, 53 vols., -. 10s,; Dictionary National 

ment, vols. Boccaccio’s Amerous Fiametta, 

aie, ed. oat Burton's: Arabian } Nights, 17 vols., £15; Trollope’s 

‘ vols., 258.5 ‘ane Austen’s Novels, ro v iius., 308.; Rule's 

Het Inuit, vol 3 308. - Rory of the Seen, Sy See. — . £9 oan @ £25)3 

2Vv ; , 
Walt bentnat’ ves ad Sar Sd‘ dalnk tales "a" wr, Cy aa! Pooch 
ive lenew. as vols. + Chambers 
vols. , bas wk's 


























a M a ¢ 
EAL HARRIS. —Lewis = Shetland Homespuns. Direct from 
the Makers. Any length cut. Patterms free on request, stating shades desired.— 

James Street Tweep Depot, 104 Stornoway, Scotland. 
CH.—MR. CHARLES SBYMOUR will forward a ore 
* A gS of bis Private en Blecution 
SPEAKING IN PUBLIC ON THE SPUR . THE MOME 
Production, Breathing, Reciting.—4o1 Strand, W.C. 2. lopposite Hi tel Cecil). 
AR ON COCKROACHES.— Wipe cas loathsome pests out 
p —_—- BLATTIS,” grecentend scientific remedy. Tins rs. 4d., 2s. 6d., 
» Post free from Sole Makers.—Howarrus, 473 Crookemoore R: Road, 
Sheftela, ‘or Ch Chemists, Boots’ Branches, Stores. 
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A good 
FIRST MATE 


good ship “ Home” has been stranded on the 

rocks. The law has stepped in; the prison 

all has come between those who, in happier 

days, plighted troth, The man goes off to the 

a, but he will be fed, clothed, and sheltered. 

¢ woman goes back to ‘the double task of pro- 

viding and keeping the home for months, perhaps 
for years. 


The man is not necessarily a bad man. Unemploy- 
ment may have made him desperate and helped him 
to get foul of the law; he may, in a weak moment, 
have been led away by bad influences. Neverthe- 
less, he is husband and father and, as most of the 
wives say to the Church Army visiting sister, 
“ Well, it won't help him when he comes out to find 
us in the workhouse, so if you lend a hand I will 
do the best I can to keep things going.” 

The ship was stranded by the folly of the skipper; bat 
he has a good “first mate.” With care a total wreck can 
be avoid Dotted all over the country are happy homes 
saved by the C.A. lending a hand or whispering encourage- 
ment to the brave “ first mate” during the lonely work and 
watches of a black night. Lend her a hand! 


Cheques, earmarked Prisoners Families help, to Prebendary 


Carkhle, C.H., D.D., Hon. Chief Sec., 55, Bryanston 
Street, W.1. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 











INSURANCE ? 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE |! 








TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 
YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a ~—s Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand.T, ts po 
METROPOLITAN Teruo AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 


(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tel.: Holborn 6182. 
HORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurate tely and promptly typed by 
Asana 6 Buckingham WSthon, Bristel. 


typist.—Mrs. Brooker, 1 

Assos: MSS., PLAYS, etc., T Temporary and permanent 
Typists sent out.—Miss phe rece 9 Gray’s Ina Road. 8381. 

ISS 5. BE BERMAN.—Shorthand, Duplicati and 
uplicating 


tions.—52 Rupert Street, te ee oe --- Fu, 


YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 
All work checked.—Mrs. StaTER, 5 High Holborn, W.C.1. Chamcery 8380. 


CG BRALDINE LEWIS, Wootton, New Milton, Hants.— 
writing. MSS., Plays, etc. Prompt accurate work. Strictly confiden 




















Every man, be he Prime Minister or day labourer, is happier when he has at hand 


SECCOTINE, 


(Rec. Trapz MARK). 


It Sticks Everything 


NO HEAT-NG REQUIRED 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to the mast of a ship. Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, and makes 
a clean, neat job which will not give way. 44d. size can be carried in vest pocket. 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 





Sold everywhere, in Pin-stoppered Tubes, 44d., Gd. and Od. 
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They have only been quoted to indicate the resolution and 
aonesty with which a sorely tried board worked and fought to 
keep a magnificent plant in being, and to safeguard the future of 
workmen, for whom no alternative job existed near at hand. 
The present output consists of four and six cylinder touring cars 
with a good variety of coachwork ; and of light commercial 
vehicles. The present writer has handled all these models, and 
has owned a couple of the four cylinder type. The following 
impressions of the touring car may help to distinguish it from its 
many rivals in the minds of motorists who are not personally 
familiar with it. Like the popular Americans, it is a fierce 
attack on the theory that a car which is cheap to buy must be 
cramped in its accommodation, and jump about a rough road. 
Unlike the Americans, it is cheap to run as well as cheap to buy. 
In seating, steering and suspension it possesses the quality known 
as “ big car feel.” The standard model is by no means fast ; 
but in average British country it will average over 80 m.p.h. all 
day long, if the owner so desires, and will never clamour for Ist 
or 2nd gear except on genuinely severe hills. It was until lately 
the only sizeable British car obtainable at a low price. In pro- 
longed use its secret garage history indicates that its unusual 
size is not mere bulk, but that the construction is substantial. 
After 20,000 miles rattle and play and wear will only be apparent 
in the coachwork, and the chassis—if it has been decently tended 
—will still be perfectly staunch. For this reason it is an excellent 
car to purchase for long ownership, and particularly so over 
rough roads; it is demonstrably a great favourite in the wilder 
parts of Scotland. The six cylinder is naturally a more ambitious 
machine, and when carrying a saloon body can be quite expensive. 
Owners unfamiliar with the inside of the Bean factory will be 
prone to consider all the cars in the range a little too majestic 
for their catalogue price. But after an intelligent visitor has 
been conducted round the works, and especially round the 
carriage shops, he will realise that the low price is not a symptom 
of poor quality, but is commercially justified by innumerable 
devices of real cleverness. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HILE British Celanese preference shares remain about 
29s., the gamble in the ordinary proceeds apace, 
the valuation of the company, as reflected in the 

market price, literally having increased by some millions in 
the course of forty-eight hours. It was discovered several 
years ago that market manipulation produced much quicker 
profits than manufacturing goods, and I should not like to 
be left with any of these shares at their present price of about 
70s.—the share itself being in the denomination of 10s. How 
absurd some of these market manipulations are is illustrated 
by the case of Imperial Tobacco Company, the ordinary shares 
of which jumped over 5s. on Tuesday. As there are thirty 
million of these shares in existence, it means that, as far as 
the market is concerned, the value of that fine business 
increased by over seven millions sterling between Monday 
and Tuesday. The rise does, however, support the prophecy 
made in these notes earlier in the year, that these shares would 
soon recover from the effects of the Budget, and they were 
again recommended here on March 19th at 102s. 3d.; the 
present price is 106s., and at one time this week they touched 
107s. Another industrial that has been frequently recom- 
mended here—the last occasion was on March 26th at 16s.—is 
Provincial Cinematograph Theatres 7} per cent. participating 
preferred ordinary, for which there are now buyers at 19s. 4}d. 
The shares should be worth more. Indeed, the leading cinemato- 
graph shares seem rather attractive at the moment, the weather 
thus far having produced winter audiences during the summer 
months. I hear well of Gaumont-British Picture Corporation, 
the 10s. ordinary shares of which at 15s. 6d. are a promising 


purchase. 
* * * 


No one who pays attention to the type of modern building 
that is going up will be surprised to learn that the Crittall 
Manufacturing Company, the makers of metal casements, 
doors and ornamental bronze work, have done very well; but 
the accounts issued this week show a profit in excess of anticipa- 
tions, this having increased from £114,085 to £163,285. After 
maintaining the dividend (on an increased ordinary capital) 
at 15 per cent., the company is able to place to reserve an 
amount equivalent to another 15 per cent. A year ago the 
capital was rearranged, the preference shares being replaced 
by debenture stock, preference shares and ordinary shares, in 
fixed proportion, with the right to subscribe for a certain 
number of new ordinary shares. The result, so far as the 
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original preference holders are concerned, is that they are now 
receiving about 10} per cent., as against 10 per cent. on their 
former holdings. The directors state that business continues 
to expand both at home and abroad, and that they consider the 
time has now arrived when the position of the company justifies 
the creation of a fund for the benefit of employees, and sanction 
will be asked at the forthcoming meeting for the allocation 
out of the profits of the past year, of a sum to form the nucleus 


of the fund. 
* * + 


By reopening the Caixa de Conversion the Argentine Govern. 
ment has given the world a further reminder of its excellent 
economic position, and that its currency is exchangeable for 
gold. On the outbreak of war this institution was closed, 
although many bankers consider that this measure was not 
necessary. The gold backing for the Argentine currency jis 
about 80 per cent., which makes it much stronger than our 
own, and the Argentine dollar commands a premium. This js 
of considerable advantage to the Argentine railway companies 
and other undertakings in that country which have been 
recommended frequently in these notes, e.g., Piccardo y Cia, 
Harrods (Buenos Aires) and Argentine Land and Investment, 
which have to remit funds to Europe for the payment of dividends, 
In view of these circumstances, it is not surprising that the 
$40,000,000 of 6 per cent. State Railway Gold Bonds of 1927, 
offered in New York this week, should have been largely over. 
subscribed. The issue price was 99}, and the bonds are 
repayable by a sinking fund beginning next March, and ter- 
minating not later than 1960. According to the statements 
made in connection with the issue, the Argentine national debt 
at June 30th last amounted to about £200,000,000, or £20 per 
capita. A substantial proportion of this indebtedness has 
been incurred by the acquisition of revenue-producing properties 
and public works, and, according to the Government census of 
1914, the total value of the Government-owned property at 
that time amounted to £225,000,000, of which about half was 
revenue-producing. The Argentine Government 5 per cent. 
Railways Loan of 1890 has always been a popular security on 
the London market, which financially loves State Railways 
as much as it dislikes them politically, and its present price 
is 98 per cent. A. Emit DAVvIEs. 
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SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 


as First Co-operative 
Trust, Ltd.) 


Chairman: Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £200,000 
Membership exceeds 5,000 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum 
of 10 or the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is 
part proprietor of over 


200 


carefully selected investments, in Government 
and Municipal Bonds, Railway, ‘oy oe 
Bank, Insurance, Finance, Rubber, Tea, Oil and 
Industrial undertakings operating all over the 
world. By this means he obtains a degree of 
safety and a rate of dividend which otherwise 
is outside the reach of the small investor. 


7% per annum 


PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF 
INCOME TAX SINCE FOUNDATION. 


To SBconD Co-operative INVESTMENT Trust, LTD. 
. Broad Street House, London, B.C.2. 


Please send me a copy of the Booklet, “ What an Investment 
Trust Is,” your latest Report and List of Investments. 


(Under the — 
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SCHOOLS TY 
RTEW SCHOOL for Delicate, Backward or Physically Afflicted THE FABIAN SOCIE 














Children. Teaching and curative treatment based on principles given by the 
4 5 SS - eee eae Kingsway Hall Lectures 
TMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD'S CROSS. mn 
Mie Mistress: Miss CHAMBERS, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head Autu ? 1927 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is The Autumn course of lectures will be held this year in the 


tne character, yt healthy growth of the child for r the good of the 4 Kingsway Hall, Kingsway, Holborn, on six successive Wednesday 
~ = ‘firs. will aes for the Universities, the Medical Pro- ¢Venings, beginning on W ednesday, October 19th, at 8.30 p.m. The 
Sau for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, general title of the course will be “ Political Democracy : Will it 











ested b cn pave eal. "Tas house is Setightsalip ahtusted tn A prevail? “ and the dates, subjects and lecturers arranged are as 
ors acres. follows :— 
"THE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger, Great Missenden, Bucks, Wedmesday, October 19th. 

i" aheotieg School for Girls, ro to 18 years. Preparatory Montessori House for Victorian Democracy.” 

— Girls from 3 to 9 Good general education on natural lines. Professor H. J. LASKI. 
“New in Education ” applied. Indi Individual time tables. Pr tion for Chai : ot. Wedcwoo . s 

En - inati if aptitude is attention to Music, Wedn ada o be — Capt. Wepcwoop Bern, D.S.O., D.F.C 
ee asta, Crafts, Dalcrose-Rurk by AE - Drama, ecneeday, Cetener. 
| = By Cookery, Games. Apply to io Petacpale ae = ~r S Bourgeois State.” 

ce DELISLE “Sunn. Chairman: Sr. J. G. Ervine. 





(*ARISBROOKE SCHOOL, WESTBURY PARK, CLIFTON. 
Thorough education by qualified staff. Happy home life with special attention Wednesday, November 2nd. 
to health and physical development. tic Sci and cial “* Bolshevism—the Dictatorship < the Proletariat.” 
.P. 























my 6—18; ae 6—9. Terms reasonable and inclusive.—Principal, Miss A. SUSAN LAWRENC 
Miss Many Stevens, L.A = & Chairman: Harry Swyett, M.P. 
RISH SRADERS should enquire about Newtown School, Water. Wednesday, November Sth. 4 
eo ional. 4 Guniey Sewtaate Basha “Industrial Feudalism—the Capitalist Autocracy.” 
i ond good equipment. Pounded by the Society of Friends in 1798. S. K. RATCLIFFE. Chairman: Sir Joun Maynarp, K.C.1.E. 
ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN. Wednesday, November 16th. 
DOVER, BUCKS. Aims at educa children to become responsible citizens “Why Democracy to be real must be Multiform.” 
a my Oy A Gn’ sta a0 pase ro Rt. Hon. SIDNEY WEBB, M.P. Chairman: Ottver Batowry. 
Principals: IsapeL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. Wednesday, November 23rd. 
; “ Democracy as a Delusion.” 
HANET. Mrs. E. W. Thompson, Som. Coll., Oxford. Private y P 
T home school for few girls. Match, ete. Term begins Oct. 3rd.—Nairobi, BERNARD SHAW. Chairman: G. R. Branco Watts. 
Kingsgate. Admiasion will be by' ticket, for the course, which can be applied for at 
LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.—  hce’ will be given to applicants for tickets for the whole course Prefer: 
Apply Mrs. E. M. Spencer, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. 11. Applications for single tickets will therefore be reserved until October 10th 


1927, after which the remaining seats will be allotted according to priority of 


te eee ene, DE BOULAINS (NEAR FONTAINEBLEAU), application. 








Mr. W. S. Watney receives a limited number of ex-Public School boys desirous The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls and front rows of 

of learning all branches of the French language ; ages 16 to 20; resident French allery is one ts inea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single lecture; 

. Oxford M.A. for coachin; in special subjects ; ONLY FRENCH wet or numbered back stalls and gallery seats, twelve shillings for the course, or 

shooting, fishing, -, riding, etc. est references offered and required.—W. three shillings for a single lecture; for numbered back rows of gallery and 

Watngy, Valence-en-B —_— six shillings for the course, or one shilling and sixpence for a single 
ecture. 

NIERNATIONAL COLLEGE, GENEVA. Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 


Unique results. Superlative health reports. References: Sir Michael Sadler, - ° 
the Master of Balliol, etc., etc. Headmaster: C. R. Kino, B.A., 1st cl. Hons. 25 Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 1. 
University Scholar, Distinction Teaching Practice), at Yorke House, Hall 














Birmingham. 
= DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, CURES —Seaeng School TRAINING CENTRES 
ls 8. R b Boar - ~ 2 = ° 
seeateee Seas Sar woo ies saps so-st._ Desematest by Go Bosal Sten. [JJNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Excellent playing fields. =, qualified staff. Principal: Miss Lucretia pA NEE dont 
Camznon, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford. FACULTY OF LAWS 





SCHOOL FOR LITTLE CHILDREN. AT Poe Tae 
EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, UNIVERSITY AND KING'S COLLEGES AND THE LONDON 





$.E. 12.—Healthy, ha home life for a limited sc ? K z SS 
it Entire cl take » if desired. Child Amitted from 9 ye a om SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS. 
teaching is based large tessori tem combined wi! most seceat ae ee P . 
gethods of modern education Pull by = from the Principal, Miss MitpRED The Courses in the Faculty of Laws will begin on MONDAY, 
Sreziz. October 3rd, 1927. 





ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in Day and evening courses will be held at University College, King’s 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head. C°llege and the London School of Economics. 
master: JosEPpH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual time-table, The Faculty of Laws has been recognised as a “‘ Law School” 
5d under Section 2 (1) of the Solicitors Act, 1922. ? 

UNTON SCH UNT - The Handbook containing a list of Professors and Teachers, par- 

—_. on the ey . . rw os —— (towing daye tor the Eh » ticulars of arrangements for admission, Scholarships and Prizes, etc., 
five entrance Scholarships, value {40 per annum. Entry forms and all details may be obtained on application to the Secretary of University College, 



































trom the Heap-MasTER. ot of King’s College, or of the London School of Economics. 
ING ARTHUR’S SCHOOL for Girls and Boys. —Apply - 
PrinctpaLs, 33 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 5 B TRE Be Gin: 2 Re ee Oe 
— ae m (Universit London.) 
HILDREN.—Individual care and tuition. Long or short periods. Principal: GEORGE SENTER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.1.C. 
Beautiful, healthy and h surroundings. Modern house.— Write OrncmarD, —_—_——— 
-Raleigh, Sidmouth, S. Devon. Evening Courses for the Degrees of the University of London in the 
Ez cram a Canker Ra Weta Gans tal Fees Dato ent Language 
APPOINTMENTS VACANT - “ Open to Nou-University Students 
S val 8 rded tos College. 
ASSISTANT HOUSE-MISTRESS Wanted for Students’ Hoste!. weneieat  ~ ean teaatan ae Sucapestes teen. ” P 
Churchwoman preferred. res 338, NEw STATESMAN, ro Great Queen Street, For full —— apply to the SECRETARY, 
—__ Kingsway, London, W.C. BIRKBECK COLLEGE, Ferrer Lane, E.C. 4. 
SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES LING’S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 
ae HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, Lans- 
T O PARENTS. : downe Road, Bedford.—Principal: Miss STANSFELD. Students a trained 
ADVICE (Gratis) ON —— Erc. in this College to become Teachers of Oymansticn. The Course of Training 
Nw Personally inspected by: extends over 3 years, and incl and Medical Gymnastics on the 
» W. Ross, m.a. (Cantab), B. es L. (25 years’ etre tt Schools). Swedish S Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. n.s.) Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY 
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LITERARY F’ROsBEL EDUCATIONAL ENGTITUTR, onove | HOUSE, 
OR EXPERIENCED ENGLISH WRITERS.—An Intelligent ROEHAMPTON LANE, 8.W. 15. Demonstration School : Colet Gardens, 
PRR agency supplying American markets. Write to McWiLLiams’ eee PAS ER yar (San lw 
——SaViCR, 112 West 42 Street, New York City. Fer information concerning Scholarships, Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 
SoNG P POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is of Education apply to the Secretary. 
gensider Lyrics with o view to setting to Music, Send ED ig 534 
@oun “ ComPosmr,” wood ouse, Le, ondien, WC 2. 
lt LYRICS WANTED. ae == Coan is prepared to A Postal Suiparippen te THE ~w STATESMAN costs: -—— 
a @ One ee oo 8. 
accept a limited number for Music Settings. Send . to Box JW, “ Com- Six Months “ig eee eee vee eee owe «Se. Od 
— Pot,” c/o Rays Apvr. AoEncy, Cecil Court, London, W.C. 2. Three Months ,,__,, «=o 7s. 6d. 
BARN TO 'O WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn and should be addressed to The Manager. THE NEW STATESMAN. 
L BARN 3 free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria St., London, 8. * 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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MILLS & BOON’S AUTUMN LIST 





General Literature. 





WINSTON CHURCHILL. By Epnesiay. With 
11 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d. net 


IN SEARCH OF THE ANTIQUE. By Tuomas 
Ronan. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net 


ROMANCE AND REALITIES OF MAY- 
FAIR AND PICCADILLY. With Excursions 
into St. James’s, St. Marylebone, Fleet Street, 
Kensington, Chelsea, Belgravia, Fulham, The 
Thames Valley, etc. By Percy RvupoLpu 


BroeMer. With 16 Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 
Os. 6d. net 


POMPS AND VANITIES. By A GENTLEMAN 
with /A Duster. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


LORD\BIRKENHEAD. Being an account of the 
Life jof F. E. Smith, First Earl of Birkenhead, 
by Evxesian. Popular Edition with entirely new 
stories. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 

5s. net 


THE POCKET BIRKENHEAD. Selections from 
the Speeches and Appreciations of F. E. Smith, 
First Earl of Birkenhead. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by EpHesian. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


PLAY PRODUCTION AND STAGE MANAGE. 
MENT FOR AMATEURS. By LEsLie 


Howarp Gorpon. Crown 8vo. 5s. net 


PERSONAL HYGIENE FOR WOMEN. By 
Crevia D. MosHer, M.D. With an Introduction 
by Dr. CuristinE MurRELL. Crown 8vo. 

5s. net 


THE LURE OF NORMANDY. By Frances M. 
GosTLinc. With 8 Illustrations. Coven Si. 
s. net 


THE LURE OF CASTILE. By E. Carterton 
Witiiams. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
5s. net 


THE MOTOR CAR AND HOW IT WORKS. 
By Apmrirat Sir Recinatp Bacon, K.C.B., 
K.C.V.O., D.S.O. With 73 Diagrams. Crown 
8vo. 4s. net 


ON MIDDLE AGE AND KEEPING YOUNG. 
By E. L. Hopewett-Asu, M.D. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net 


THE THERMIONIC VALVE. Its Construction, 
Action and Control. By Frep Gopparp. With 
86 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 


THE FOUR-ELECTRODE VALVE. _ By Frep 
GopparDp. With 64 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net 





Fiction 7/6 net. 


JULIUS LEVINE = A GENTLEMAN WITH A Duster 
THE UNDESIGNING WIDOW Do Fr Wy tarpe 
A STROLLING SINGER 
SHEIKH BILL ALIce M. WIL1.1AMson 
DAFFODILS IN THE WIND Ex1zasetu CarFRAE 
THE KING’S PLEASURE 
THE ERRATIC FLAME 
JONQUIL 

FLAME OF THE FOREST 
THETIS SAXON G. FREDERICK CLARKE 


JOSSELIN TAKES A HAND 
ANDREW CASSELS Brown 





SopHIE Coie 


E.itis MIDDLETON 
YSABEL DE TERESA 
DENISE Rosins 


ALICE EusTAce 


THE QUINCE BUSH MarIiAN Bower 
EASY DISTANCES W. Petr Rince 
THE BLACK BLOODHOUND Farnuam BisHor 
THE GRADUAL FURNACE 
THE LITTLE UPSTART 
THE FRUIT OF EDEN 
PAYING THE PIPER 
PASSION OF HEARTS 
THE DEEPER SCAR 

THE INEVITABLE END 


Simon Dare 

Srwon Dare 
Lovu1IsE GERARD 
SopHieE CoLe 
Draycot M. DELL 
Srncitarr GLUCK 


DENISE ROBINS 


MILLS & BOON’S 


NEW HALF-CROWN 


NEW VOLUMES 


WHO WAS SHE ? 


THE MYSTERY OF A MILLIONAIRE 
Max JosEPH PEMBERTON 


THE MYSTERY OF GOLDEN LOTUS Loutse GERARD 
WHEELS WITHIN WHEELS L. G. Moserty 
TAKE YOUR CHOICE DoF WYLLARDE 
GRAINS OF DUST ANTHONY CARLYLE 
PATRICIA ELLEN Mary WILTSHIRE 
DAFFODIL ALLEY Sopuie CoLe 
FOR ANOTHER’S SAKE’ L. G, MoserLy 
UNDER THE RED FLAG Max JosePH PEMBERTON 
THE DEVIL’S JEST ELIzaBETH CARFRAE 
THE SHADOW OF THE PALM LoutsE GERARD 


THE HARBOUR OF DESIRE 
(Entirely New) Lourse GERARD 


TOLD AT RANDOM (Entirely New) Joan SuTHERLAND 
WHEN I WAS A QUEEN IN BABYLON Rose ALLATINI 


LIBRARY 





L. G. Moperty 





MILLS & BOON, LTD., 49 RUPERT STREET, LONDON, W.1. 
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